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RIVATE PUPILS.—A Married Clergy- 


his family, from the age of eight. The educational course com- 
rises Classics, Mathematics, French, Music, Drawing, and 

Natural Sciences. Terms, under 15 Seventy Guineas, 
above that age Eighty.—Address “A. Y.,” Mr. ‘Thompson, 
Bookseller, Bury St. Edmund’ 8. 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN, Double 


First Classman at Oxford, and formerly Fellow and 
Examiner at the India-house, receives at the Rectory, 
from London, a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS for College, 
the Army, India, &c. Terms moderate and high references. 

Address Rev. Dr. Gries, Perivale Rectory, near Harrow. 


YARMOU TH PROPRIETARY 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Head Master: Rev. J. Partridge, M.A., Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. Assisted by other Masters. 

The system of instruction includes complete Classical and 
Mathematical course. Much attention is also paid to the ordi- 
nary branches of an English Education. Terms 30 Guineas 
This healthy watering-place is distant 45 hours from London. 


[HE KING’S SCHOOL, ELY. 


Classics and Mathematics—The Rev. John Ingle, M.A., of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge; the Rev. E. W. Lomax, M.A.. 1 
Senior Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridg 
Davis, Esq., B.A., Oxon, 2nd Classman in Lit. Hum. 

Arithmetic and Drawing—W. G. Tweedy, Esq., B.A., 
nuel College, Cambridge. 

Modern Languages—Rev. 
University of Paris 

Chemistry and Sc ience—W. G. Twee dy, Es A. 

Vocal Music—Mr. Jackman, of the ¢ ‘athedrs al Fs ‘hoi. 
Dancing—M. Venua. 

Drill—Serjeant Howe. 

The advantages of this School are:—Strict religious prin- 
ciple, as the basis of everything; education varying according 
to each pupil's destination in life, whether the Universities, 
the professions, commerce or agriculture; no extras whatever, 
all charges (including hooks, modern languages, 
dancing, vocal music, drill, &c.) being covered by a fixed quar- 
terly payment; numerous Scholarships tenable at the School, 
and Exhibitions of 50/7. to the Universities ; 
to parents; half-vearly 





Emma- 


the Rev. JoHn INGLE, 
tions for I Bos arders. 





of the University appointed by the Dean and Chapter. 
M.A., can now: entertain i furthei r appl li 
CATALOGUE of a THOUSAND OLD 
Russell- street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
vde- 

BOOKS. - XCHANGED DAIL ae 
_WESTERTON’S LIBRARY, HYDE-PARK-CORNER 
the Chief Justices, Vol. III., Ruskin's Elements of Drawing, 
reduced prices. 

ivend W. 


Additional improvements having 

house and Premises, the Head Master, 

A BOOKS will be forwarded on receipt of a postage-stamp 
by F. G. Tomiins, Bookseller 

At WESTERTON'S LIBRARY, 
Park-Corner. 

120,000 VOLUMES IN CIRCULATION. 

Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 
HEAP BOOKS. — Surplus Copies 

Tom Brown's School Days, Lord Campbell's Lives of 
Prescott’s Phillip I., It is Nev er too late to Mend, and man; 
other works, are now on Sale at Bull's Library, 

also Prospec tuses of the Library. 

_ Butr's L L's Library. 19, Holles-street, Cc en are, 

St. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
SQUARE, S f A. 

This extensive LENDING LIBRARY, the only one of its 
kind in London, offers to its members nearly 75,000 volumes, 
selected from the literature of all countries, and including a 
large proportion of old and valuable Works not supplied by 
ordinary circulating libraries. 
with the principal periodicals, English, French and Germat 
Additions are continually made, both of the standard works 
of the day and of the older and rarer books. 
atatime are allowed to country members; ten to residents 
in London. Subscribers are admitted on the recommendation 
ofa Member, subject to the approval of the Committee. Terms, 
2 nomination, $l. a-year, or 2l. a-year with entrance 

; life membership, 261. Prospectuses free. Catalogue, 9s. 6d. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Second-hand Copies of 
each of the following Works are now ON SALE at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY: 


_Livingstone’s Travels in Africa, 14s.—Macaulay’s England, 
Vols. III. and IV., 18s.—Memoirs of Charlotte Bronté, 10s.— 


Tom Brown's School Days, 6s.—Korf'’s Accession of Nicholas | 


L, 5s.—Autobiography of Lutfullah, 5s.—It is Never too late 
to Mend, 3 vols., 5s.—Barth's Travels in Central Africa, 
#3s.—Two Years Ago, by Charles Kingsley, 12s.—Quits, by 
the Author of “The Initials."’ 9s. —Borrow’s Lavengro, 12s, 
~—Romany Rye, 10s.—Boswell's Letters to Temple, 7s.—Girl- 
‘hood of Cathe ‘rine de Medici, 5s —Cleve Hall, 5s.—Chandless’s 
Visit to the Great Salt Lake, 5s.—Dark and Fair, 5s.—Days of 
my Life, by Mrs. Oliphant. 6s.—Grace Lee, 6s.—Dynevor Ter- 
tace, 5s.—Memoirs of Elizabeth Davis, 6s.—The English- 
in America, 4s.—Friends of Bohemia, by E. . 
The General's Daughter, 8s.—Guizot’s Life of 
“ ag ol s Story of the Campaign, 6s.—Helen and 
8s. 6d.—Hood’s Pen and Pencil Sketches, 4s. —Kate 
Coventry, $s.—Koch's Tour in the Crimea, 3s.—Lake’s Cap- 
tivity in Russia, 3s. 6d.—Ivors, = A Life's Lessons, by Mrs. 
tore, 5s.—Marguerite’s Legacy, 3s.—The Rose of Ashurst, by 
Mrs. Marsh, 5s.—M‘Cluire’s Arcti ie Discoveries, 7s.—Monarch’s 

Retired from Business. 9s.—Napier’s Campaign in the Baltic, 
63.—Napier’s Life of Napier, 4 vols. 30s.—Letters from Head- 
uarters, 2 vols. 6s.—Nothing New, by the Author of “ John 
alifax,”* 6s.—Ramblesin Norw: uy, by X and Y, 3s. —Oliphant’s 
Shores ofthe Black Sea,3s, 6¢.—Lady Sheil’s Travels in Persi A, 
5s.—Tender and True,5s.—Fashionable Life, by Mrs. Trollope 
58.—Ubicini’s Letters on Turkey. 6s. —Wrighton’ s History of 
Modern Italy, 5s.—White’s Walk through Tyrol, 5s.—July 
yd in Saxony, 5s.—Whittingham’s Siberia, 3s.—White- 
lock's Embassy to Sweden, 6s. —Wood’s Campaign in the 
Crimea, 3s. 6¢d.—Wagner’s Travels in Persia, 5s.; and many 
other Works of the past and present seasons, Catalogues of 
Which, with List of New and Choice Books, recently added 

to the Library, my be obtained on papieetien. 
{ARLES EDWAR 
#9, 519 and oi, New oan and 20 and 21, Museum- 
street, London, 
and 74 and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 


| 

QAL 4E of BOOKS and COPYRIGHTS 
man, accustomed to Tuition, residing in a heathy part | * 

of Suffolk, receives a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS into } 


| COPYRIGHTS. 


| COPYRIGHT of BROWN’S PHILOSOPHY; 


7 miles | 


} COPYRIG HT of RROWN’S E THICS 


1,480 Ditto, quires. 


| COPYRIGHT 


E. W. Lomax, and M. Perret, of the 


drawing, | 


monthly reports | 
examinations conducted by members } 
been made in the School- | ¢ 


I 
| the 
f 


and Literary Agent, No. 93, Great | 


of | 


| Mieris, 
} zales; 

J at greatly | 
Catalogues sent post-free on application ; | 2ctio 
| works of Gainsborough. 


JAMES'S- | 


The Reading-room is furnishe: d | 


Fifteen Volumes | 


fee of | 





On TUESDAY, MARCH 20, will be SOLD by AUC TI N, 
by Mr. NISBETT, within his Great Room, No. 11, Hanover- 
street, Edinburgh, at ONE o'clock, the folowing BOOKS and 
cr property, in whole or in part, of the late 
v 


THE 


Mr. C. B. TAIT. 
10 BROWN'S PHIL OSOPHY 
Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. boards. 
570 Ditto, ditto, quires. 
10 Ditto, one vol. 8vo. Stereotype Edition, boards. 
450 Ditto, ditto, quires 


OF MIND, Library 
o 


and 
olume 


by Dr. 


REOTYPE PLATES of the Edition in One 

10 BROWN’S ETHICS, with PREF At E 
MERS, post 8vo. boards. 

940 Ditto, quire 


CHAL- 


by CHALMERS. 
10 JAMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY, abridged by 
JOHNSTONE, 8vo. bds. 


COPYRIGHT of that Book, and of JAMIESON’S ORIGINAL 
SCOTTISH DICTIONARY, 2 v tto. as edited by 
JOHNSTONE. 

25 M‘CULLOCH’S PRINCIPLES of 
NOMY, Fourth Edition, 8vo. t 
$10 Ditto, quires, 

C oP YRIGHT of the ait Book. 

of COOPER'S SURGI 

One Thirty-second share. 


ls. 
POLITICAL 
irds. 


CAL 


. MSS. , &e. 


Select Library of a Gentleman, Her 
gh K and SIMPSON, 
Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
: Piccadilly, in MARCH, the very 
y of a Gentleman; comprising a go¢ 
Books in English Literature, mostly in elegant bindings 
fine series of De Bry's Voyages, complete with Appendix 
and the Elenchus—Weever's Funeral Monume “ two ¢ 
both on ze paper—Country Histories, Be 
He raldic and other MSS., many of which relate 
listory and Aan, &e. 
‘atalogues are pre paring. — 


aldic 
Aue tiones ers of 


‘ks of Pr 


to Kent 


the late 


MAN SON 


Collection of Pictures of 
Richard Sanderson, Esq. 
CHRISTIE and 
rive notice that they 
wir GREAT ROOM, 
RDAY, MARCH 2 
choice and valuable 
Italian, Spi Dutch, 
Richard Sanderson, Esq., 


choice 


wal 
=SSRS. 
a 
TION, at 
James's, on SATU 
selvy, the very 
ICTURES, by 
property of 
2 Pe 


~ The 


M 


U¢ 
nish, 


telligence of the 1e cel 
Guercino, from the colle Haldinand 
Lorenzo de Medic y Sebastian del 
Assumption of the Virgin, 1 magnificent 
of Murillo, from the Sebastiani collection, 
M. Le Brun, and afterwards 
Esq.; and Murillo’s Mistress, from 
same collection; a Philosopher, a fine work of Rem- 
brandt; aVillage Fair, an exquisite work of Adrian Ostade, from 
Baron Fugel’ s collection: and an Interior, by the sare master; 
an important work of Paul Potter, from Lord Ashburton's 
collection; beautiful Landscapes by Jacob Ruysdael, A. Van 
de Velde and Berghem; the Post Waggon, a capital w 
Isaac Ostade; the Poulterer, by G. Dow, from M Robits’ 
collection; a Boy blowing Bubbles, an exquisite work of F. 
from the Calonne collection; a capital work of Gon- 
the Franciscan Monastery, by Granet; the original 
engraved picture of the Laughing Audience, by Hogarth, from 
the collection of R. B. Sheridan; and two very importan 
May be viewed three days preceding, 


of 
brought 


the 


and catalogues had. 


English Pictures and Wat ater _ co colour Dra iv 


ESSRS CHRISTIE and 
respectfully give notice, that they 
TION, at their GREAT ROOM, 8, 
James’ s-squi ire, on THURSDAY, MAY 20, 
at ONE o'clock precisely, the very im) 
COLLECTION of ENGLISH PI 


gs of the highest 
MANSON 
will SELL y 
King-street, 
and two followi 
aaysa, 
known 


‘TURES and 


RITISH PROTECTOR LIFE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY. Incorporated under 7 & 8 

» cap 110. Capital 100,0007. (fully subseribed). Chief 
New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 

2 following is a statement of the progressive 


= Be 


annual 


| business of the Company :— 


the STE- | 


ECO- | 
| Charles C 


DICTIONARY, | 


} Geor 


from | 
in the collection | 


rk of | 


rtant a id well- | 


WATER-COL ou R DRAW INGS, of the highest class, formed | 


duri:g a series of years, with great taste and judgment, by 
John Miller, Esq., of Liverp« ‘ol. The pictures comprise five 
fine works of J. M. W. Turner, R.A., viz., Admiral Van 
Tromp. the Whale Ship, Saltash, Hurley House, and the 
Tammell Bridge; a Welsh Landscape with Sheep, and 
six other beautiful specimens of that great artist 
J. Linnell; Sabrina and numerous other works of 
W. Etty, R.A.; Autumn Leavy the celebrated pic- 
ture by J. E. Millais; the Blind Girl, the Wedding 
Cards, and several other beautifully executed works by the 
same distinguished artist; the admirable picture of Bard 
Helen, by W. L.Windus; Bellus Castle, an early but beautiful 
work of John Lewis; Beech Trees and Ferns, perhaps the 
finest work of H. M. Anthony; the original sketch by 

a Reynolds for the cel bra ted picture of the Girl 
Lamb, presented by the President to Northcote ; Funeral, 
by Sir David Wilkie; a finished sketch for the R it on the 
Wall; and other works of that celebrated artist; the well- 
known chef-d'ceuvre of the Dredge Boat on the Thames; and 
two beautiful compositions of J. W. Miiller, and capital speci- 
mens of. 

Rev. J. Thomson J. Crome Tsabey 

J. Burnett Delessard Kennedy 

Sir A. Callcott, R.A. Ewbank F. Maddox Brown 
J. Campbell Fauvelet Poole 

D. Cox Deighton Rosetti 

Constable, R. A. W. Davis, Robert 

P. W. Oakes 0 

The water- colour dr. awin s * comprise about eighteen ex 
works of J. M. W. furner, t.A., including some of his 
vignettes, and very fine exam] ‘les of John Lewis, Linnel 
other favourite artist May “be viewed two day $ preceding, 
and cati alogues had. 


es, 


Liver- 


iui ame 
lant 


sant KE E PE R. Lady, between 

%) and 40 years of age, is 4 sirous of a RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT as HOUSEKEEPER toasingle gentleman or widower 

with pf Having filled a simil ar situation above two 

years, she is fully competent to the duties required. Good 

testimonials and unexceptionable references offered.—Address 
, Kirkgate, Bradford, Yorks. 


YIANOFOR TES, from 16 G 


Guineas each 
(Priestley’s Patent); full compass, 


in mahogany case, 

combining all the qualities of the most costly piano. War- 
ranted of the very best materials and workmanship. Hire, 

from 12s. per month.—F. Prixstiey, Inventor, Patentee, 
and sole Manufacturer, 15, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 


Sir | 


and the | 





| 
} 
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} 
} 
| 
} 
an 


Conn 7OU SE DUC ATION ; 


Amount Assured. 
£62,791 2. 
1855 51,413 l, 
1856 126,182 4, 
1857 158,040 5, 15 

Liberal terms will be allowed to active agents on applicati 
to the Secretary, JOHN PHILLIPS 


7 . y 
MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Old Broad-street, London 
(Instituted 1820.) 
DIRECTORS. 
MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, Esq., M.P., Chairman 
GEORGE WILLIAM Cottam, Esq., Deputy Chairmar 
Thomas George Barclay, Esq. | Samuel Hibbert, Esq 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. Daniel Mildred, Esq. 
ave James Gordon Murdoch, Es« 
George Henry C utler, Esq. John Horsley Palmer, Esq 
Henry Devise, Esq. Frederick Pattison, Esq. 
George Field, Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq. 
ge Hibbert, Esq Newman Smith, Esq. 

Securtty.—The existing liabilities of the Company do not 
exceed 3,000,000. The Investments are nearly 1,000,000/., in 
addition to upwards of 600,0002. for which the shareholders are 
responsible, and the income is about 120,000/. per annum. 

Prorits.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the profits, are 
assigned to Policies every fifth year. The next appropriati 
will be made in 1861, and persons who now effect insurances 
will participate rateably. 

Bonus.—The additions to Policies have been from 1. 10s. to 
63/. 16s. per cent. on the original sums insured. 

CLaImMs.—Upwards of 1,250,000/. has been paid to claimants 
under policies. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as 
above; at the branch office, 16, Pall-mall, London; or to any 
of the agents throughout the king gdom. 

AMUEL 


Year ending. 
1854 


New Ar ¥ miums. 
£ 9 


4 
16 


INGALL, Actuary. 


PROVIDEN 


Chief Office, 2, Wa 


. . 
PEOP LE’ 
SOCIETY, 
London, 8. W. 
Half a Mil 
Trustees. 
Alexander Hamilton Joshua Proctor Brown West- 
Esq., M.P. head, Esq., M.P 
James Heywood, Esq., F. | Richard Spooner, Esq q., M.P 
Board of Directors. 
George Alexander Hamilton, Esq., M.P. for 
sity, Chairman. 
John Cheetham, Esq., M.P. for South Lancashire 
James Davidson, Esq., Angel-court, Throgmorton-street 
John Field, Esq., Warnford-ct., and Dornden, Tunbridge Well 
Charles Forster, Esq., M.P. for Walsall. 
Richard Francis George, Esq., Bath. 
Thos. C. Hayward, Esq., Minories and Highbury 
J. Hedgins, 4" Thayer-strect, Manchester-square. 
Chas. Hindley, Esq., M.P. for Ashtea-under-Lyn 
T. Y. M‘Christie, E 3q., Great — street. 
James Edward M‘Connell, Esq., Wolverton. 
John Moss, Esq., Reform Club and Derby. 
Charles William Reynolds, Esq.. 2, Eaton-place, Pimlico 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. for North Warw ickshire 
H. Wickham Wickham, Esq., M.P. for Bradford. 

Thomas Winkworth, Esq., Gresham Club and Canonbury. 
The President, Trustees, and Directors, are all Shareholders 
in the Society. 

This Society possesses a revenue from Premiums exceeding 
Seventy Thousand Pounds per annum. 

Life Assurance and Fidelity Guarantee, Deferred 
and endowments granted on favourable terms. 

Immediate Annuities, payable during the whole 
be purchased on the following seale :-- 


4 y 


aterloo- 


T HE 
ASSURANCE 
place, Pall-mall, 
Capital, lion Sterling. 


George 
R.S 


Dublin Univer- 


Annuities, 


of life, may 

Annuities granted at the undermentioned Ages for every 
1001. of Purchase-money. 

60 | 70 


£15 48. 


50 


i 
| £10 lls. 7d. | 


Annuity £8 58. 7d. lid. 


List of Shareholders, Prospectuses, and Agency Appoint- 
ments, may be obtained on application to 
W. CLELAND, Manager and Secretary 


put lished, 





price 1s., post free, 


or, Prae- 
| Suggestions about Libraries, Discussion Meetings, 
Lectures, and other means of promoting “ Self-Culture ;"* with 
cial reference to Rural and Suburban Districts; with 
Remarks on Tea Festivals, Suitable Books, Working-Men’s 
Associations, Village Cricket Clubs, &c. By the Rev. F. W. 
NAYLOR, Vicar of Upton, Notts. 

BuLL, Hunton, & Co., 19, Holles-street, C 
"ondon, W. 
LUCKNOW. 

Just publishe * with Pian, price Half-a-Crown, 
. . reer as 
(THE DEFENCE of LUCKNOW: a 
Diary, recording the Daily Events during the 
the European Residency, irom Sst May 
By A STAFF-OFFICER 

‘This Diary is nteioiny val 

om hand to hand, and is not to be 
line has been read.""—Leader. 

‘Tt has a special inters st, inasmuch as it cives a full account 

f the ing and countermining, upon the result of which 

the fate « the garrison espec ially dep re nded."'— Lranziner. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, ¢ Cornhil 1. 
One large volume, medium 8v0., ice 7s. 

O er ER GOL DSMITH? S 

comprising Poetical Works, Dramas, ‘‘ Vicar of Wake- 

ld,’ “* Inquiry into the Present State of Polite Learning,” 

‘C itizen of the World,” Essays and Letters, with Introduc- 
tory Memoir. By Professor SPAL DING, A.M. Mlustrated 
by Portrait, fac-stmile, and Engravings. 

This is much the best, as well as the cheapest, of the one 
vol. editions of Goldsmith's Works now before the public. It 
is printed in_a good clear type and on superfine paper, and 
ranges with Mr. Murray's Byron and Mr. Moxon’s Standard 

Poets. 


London and Glasgow: RICHARD GrirriN and Co. 
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avendish-square, 


Siege « 
to 25th Sept. 1857. 
able : it deserves to 
down until the 
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lete, in 4 vols., 


Now com; post 8vo., price 42s. cloth, 
RAIKES'S JOURNAL, from 1831 to 1547. 
u vA very entertaining book.” —Times. 
ondon: Lonemax, Brown, and Co. 


In 1 large volume. medium 8vo. , price 18s doth, 


si s4ECT WORKS of the BRITISH 
kK? POETS; with Biographical and Critical Prefaces. By 
AIKIN. New Edition, with Supplement, of more recent 


4s leetions, by Lucy ATKIN 
*,* The peculiar feature of the present work is that all the 
Poems inserted are entire,—a feature not possessed by any 
similar work, and adding ete y to its interest and utility. 
London: Lone AN, BROWN, and Co. 
The Ninth Edition, complete in 1 vol., uniform with Moore’s 
and Southey’s Poetical Ww rks, with Thirty-six Woodeut 
Illustrations from De signs by Smirke, Howard, &c., price 21s. 


YOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE: 


in which nothing is added to the Original Text; but 
















those Words and E ons are omitted which cannot with 
propriety be read a d i Family. 

This is the only edition of SHAKSPEARE which can be read 
aloud. 

‘“*We are of opinion that it requires nothing more than a 
notice to bring this very ritorious publication into general 
circul ation. '_—Edi i 

* «* Also, a Pocket f l “with the same Illustrations), 
6 vols. fep. Svo., price 5 

, 


An, Bri WN, at rd Co. 


$ School Si 


Ppstor 'Y of the ENGI ISH LANGU AGE, 


In Gleig 8mo., price 








tracing it from its Celtic and Anglo-Saxon source 
Comprising a concise account of | end of the eighteenth ce meary H 
its early Latin and Dani ele- | with Chapters on the Origin and 
ments; the introduction of Nor- | K te of Words, mistaken 
1an-French ; its transition duri Derivations, personal Names, and 








*haracter and future position 
sh; and Thirty-one Spe- 
minent English writers 
mologically arranged from 






rise of the English 7 gua 
English, and mid¢ ite 
revival of — 

t 


the eleventh and twelfth een 
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bethan age; the successive modi Caedmon and Alfred the Great to 
leations of the langusge to the Gibbon the Historian. 
Adapted for the use of Pupil Teachers and the Higher Classes 
n Schools. By JOHN EDWARDS. Edited by the Rev 
G. R, GLEIG, M.A., Chaplain-General to her Majesty's Forces. 
London: LONGMAN, Brown, and Co. 
In 18mo., with Plate ind Woodcuts, price Is. 
TNHE STEP PING-STONE to ASTRO- 
NOMY: a Collection of familiar Questions and Ans swers 
and easy Problems drawn up by 1 Lapy for the use of ! 
Children, on the plan of th Stepping-Stone to Knowledge.” 
In the same Series, price 1s. eac > Stepping-Stones to 
General Knowledge, 1s. Music, 1s. 
Geography, Is. | Biography, 1s. 
Roman History, 1s. i nglish History, 1s. 
Grecian History, 1s } English Grammar, Is. 


French History, 1s } 
Bible Knowledge, ls. | 
ANIMAL and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 
" NATURAL HIS TORY of the VERT 

ANIMALS, Two Parts, 1 h 
I "Lowe MAN, BR¢ 


French Conversation and 
Pronunciation, 1s. 


EBRATE 
In course of publi 
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meer in royal each 


bound 


and MEMORIALS 


TAIN and [IRELAND during th 
d by the 





Middle Age 






























Authority of her Majesty's 


Treasury under the d mn of the Master of the Rolls. 

The mater fo History of Great Britain from the | 
Roman inva nd of the reign of Henry VIL are ex- 
tensive and valuablk Th reater portion, however, exis . 
only in MSS., and ther carelessly printed, are to be 
found only in rare an sHiectic ms. For these reasons, 
little or no has be te of them in our National His- 
tories, while to th re they are entirely unknown. 
The Master of the Rol that an accurate, cheap, 
and uniform edition would be desirat Die, proposed to 
the Treasury the pul the most valuat The series 
has commenced in @ > with that proposal 
The two following v now be had, in royal 8vo., price 





7. each work, half-bound. 


APGRAVE’'S CHRO- ( 

















YHRONICON DE AB- 
‘Chemical 


Just published, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d., 


A CATECHISM 


OF THE 


PHYSIOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 
BODY, SENSE, AND MIND. 


FOR USE IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, AND IN 
PRIVATE STUDY. 


BY T. WHARTON JONES, F.RS., 


Late Fullerian Professor of Physiology in the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain, &c. 


EXTRACT FROM PREPACE :~- 

‘*No one can have remained quite a stranger to the phe- 
nomena of living beings in general ; and, still less, indifferent 
to the workings of his own body and mind. To every one, 
therefore, questions in physiology and philosophy must have 
suggested themselves— How comes it that our body grows 
and is nourished from the food we eat and the air we 
breathe? What is the mechanism by which our limbs are 
moved, or by which we speak? How is it we feel, taste, 
smell, hear, see? How isit we know and think? How is it 
we will to move or not to move? 

“Tt is mainly as a branch of liberal knowledge that the 
rudiments of the physiology of the body, in conjunction 
with the philosophy of the mind, claim to be included in 
the curriculum of general education. The study in question 
prepares us to observe correctly, and to appreciate at their 
just value, facts concerning ourselves and the relations in 
which we stand to the world around us. In short, rightly 
studied, there is no subject in the higher departments of 
education, whether viewed as a discipline of the mind, or in, 
respect of the knowledge actually inculcated, which contri- 
butes more to open up the understanding than the Phy- 
siology and Philosophy of Body, Sense, and Mind.” 


Elements of Natural Philo- 
SOPHY ; being an Experimental Introduction to the Study 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

VeriTas.— We cannot prescribe to our contributors what 
tone they should take in their several departments. It is 
sufficient for us to know that they are well qualified for 
what they undertake, The gentleman who superintends the 
department headed “ Religion” has done so for many years, 
to the satisfaction of our subseribers generally. We must 
confess that he is a Protestant, and as such, are not sur- 

rised at his designating the Church of Rome the Romish 
Church instead of the Catholic Church, as our correspondent 
would wish him to do. 

C. Watt.—Hazlitt’s Essays on Shakspere appeared originally 
in the Morning Chronicle. They have been collected and 
published (by Messrs. Hunt and Clarke, we believe), and may 
Frequently be obtained second-hand. 

ErratTa.—/n consequence of an omission in sending the 

proofs to the author, the following important errata must 
be made in M. Scheeicher’s article (pp. 115, 116, 117.) 
Page 115, column 3, note ||, take out the statement respecting 
Walker's ‘* Lexicon.” 
Page 116, column 1}, lines 45 and 75, for Mattheson read 
Mainwaring. 
Page 116, column 2, line 8, Dr. Gervinus is Professor of 
History. 
Page 117, column 1, line 1, for Telemaner read Telemann. 





‘THE CRITIC, 
Tonio Literary Bournal. 


THE LITERARY WORLD: 

ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Cincrnnatus at his farm sinks into insignificance 
when compared with Lord Patmerston presiding 
at the Literary Fund dinner. To lay aside the 
cares of State, to forget the pangs of separation 
from place and power, and preside over a dinner of 
mere literary men—authors, publishers, and the 
like—is a picture for which the only fit pendant 
is Cartes V. in his retirement at St. Just. 
At any rate, the managers of the Literary Fund 
may be assured that (so far as what is called in 
theatrical parlance “ a sure draw ” is concerned), 
they have made a capital selection. May we not 
suggest to the able speech-makers, who will 
doubtless perform after the withdrawal of the 
cloth, that it will be a capital opportunity for 
saying something about the paper duties. 
Lord PatmMerston’s own speech is sure to be 
good; and, considering the feud between Mr. 
CuHarL“es Dickens and the Literary Fund, we 
should not be much surprised if the Ex-Premier, 
who is a hard-hitter with his tongue, seizes the 
opportunity for paying off the old scores of that 
celebrated comparison about the pantaloon of the 
private theatricals at St. Stephen’s. 

As for the annual fracas at the Literary Fund 
meeting, not much can be said which has not 
been said before. The committee do not, as 
Messrs. Dickens and Ditke assert, affirm the 
principle thatit is right tospend 45/ indistributing 
100/.; on the contrary, they regret that it is 
necessary so to do, and more so that these gen- 
tlemen and their friends should be doing their 
worst to keep them in that predicament. The 
truth is that there are certain needful expenses 
which must be ineurred, whatever the sum dis- 
tributed may be: a certain working-plant is neces- 
sary and must be paid for, by the aid of which, if 
unimpeded by factious opposition, the sums col- 
lected may be progressively increased. It is true 
that 45/. is a large sum to spend out of 100/., but 
it would not be out of 1000/.; and if the receipts of 
the Fund were multiplied by ten, the expenses 
would certainly not be so likewise. The case 
of Mr. Dickens and his friends is, there- 
fore, based upon a fallacy. Again, although 
the tu quoque form of argument is not the 
best, we cannot but think that the members 
of the committee exercised great forbearance in 
refraining from asking their opponents whether 
they could show a better proportion between 
cause and effect in the case of the Guild of Liter- 
ature and Art. Jere there was a great expen- 
diture and no benefit derived. The JerroLp case 
was, if possible, a worse specimen of the skill of 
these administrative reformers; for, in that case, 
if Mr. Dickens’s argument be a fair one, he 
“ affirmed the principle” that it is right to spend 
115/. in order to collect 100/. The recollection of 
that fact, if anything, should bring home to them 
the disingenuousness of the course adopted 
towards the Literary Fund, and impress upon 
them the wisdom of assuring themselves that their 
system is better than another before they insist 
upon its adoption. 

The celebrated despatch question which turned 
Lord Pataerston out of place has sadly degene- 
tated. It is now a personal matter between his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of the Frencu 
and the chairman of a debating club in Fieet- 
Street. The imperial mountain has laboured, 











and the result is the pamphlet “ L’Empereur 
Napoléon III. et L’Angleterre;” for we utterly 
reject the assertion that these pages proceed from 
any other hand than the Emprror’s. This, 
therefore, must be added to the already long 
catalogue of his works, and it is not the least 
remarkable among them. We pass by the simple 
mis-statements of historical faets—such, for in- 


| stance, as that “only 150 persons at the most 


perished,” i.e. were shot, by the soldiery in De- 
cember 1851—and we come at once to the great 
point apparently at issue. It is that his Imperial 
Majesty has to complain that in taverns in the 
city of London eertain topics are handled in a 
manner which is extremely distasteful to him. 
We subjoin an exact translation of the passage 
in which this extraordinary complaint is pre- 
ferred: 


. . Tv | 
There is in London a café, very near Temple-bar, | 
where every day is announced the question which | 


will be discussed in the evening. The public is in- 
vited to take part in the discussion. This café is called 
Diseussion Forum; eating and drinking goes on there, 
and at the same time politics are discussed. 
a man who is paid by the proprietor to direct and pre- 


following day—*‘ 
circumstances ?” 


Is regicide permissible in 


Of course it was; and long hence be the day 


that or any other question. 


is none other than the Green Drayon public-house, 
in the parlour of which certain gentlemen who 
are fond of spouting are in the habit of meeting, 
for the purpose of exercising their propensity 


upon the topics of the day. One day we happened | 
to read this same “order of the day,” and found | 


it to be a question whether “there were more 


might possibly be held to affect the French 
Government quite as much as the former one, for, 
considering that we ourselves have decapitated a 
king, and that there are even now British subjects 
whoindulge ina mild enthusiasm about theStuarts, 
the regicide question is a home topic quite as 
much as a foreign one. We will not go through 
the farce of assuring his Imperial Majesty that 
the influence upon public opinion exercised by 
this coterie at the Green Dragon is infinitesimally 
small; he has lived too long in London, and has 


explored its haunts too well, not to know the | 


entire absurdity and inanity of the charge; but 
the making it clearly proves the animus with 
which this dispute is conducted. In Franee, 
where the frequenter of a café cannot open his 
lips upon a politic topic, even to offer the 
mildest opinion, without receiving a tap on the 
shoulder from a police agent, and a mysterious, 
but irresistible ‘ Suivez-moi,” the fact of such 
debates being permitted in London may have 
an awful significance; and it is no doubt in re- 
liance upon that state of things that this ludi- 
crous complaint has been made. 

The eclipse of the sun, which takes place this 
day, is one of those rare events which are, as it 
were, the landmarks of history. The total 


eclipses which have occurred since the creation | 


of the world are few in number, and although this 
is not quite total, it is sufficiently near it to ren 
der the occurrence of such a matter a very re- 
mote event. We have it on the authority of Mr. 
Hinp, that in London ninety-eight hundredths of 
the solar disc will be obscured, and that the 
effect will be to change the pale azure of the sky 
into a deep violet or purple. The phenomena 
which will accompany this change will be awful 
and remarkable. All nature will assume an un- 
usual stillness; the planet Venus and some of the 


excite a feeling of solemn awe. The appearance 
of surrounding objects will be very peculiar. 


or purple.” The clouds will appear to the 
observer as if they had fallen down, so as to be 
“almost in with him; and 
moon, projected on the face of the sun, and sur 
rounded by a brilliant halo, will appear to b 
hardly more than a hundred yards distant.” 
“* However,” adds Mr. Hyp, “a person may have 
prepared himself for the phenomena of a great 
eclipse, it is not unlikely that his self-posses- 
sion may desert him when the grandeur of the 
scene is before him; and I am inclined to attri- 
bute to this circumstance that want of accordance 
in the descriptions of some of the appearances 


contact 





| stations in Prussia in 


| unwonted change, so 
| tine to which 
| them, will show signs of terror. 


There is | 
; direct | of a second morning. 
side over the debate. In the month of November | 

re was publicly : ai ais ile naa aaa 
there was publicly announced as the order of the | but to print them now would be useless 
certain | 
The question was openly discussed. | 





| sington 
| good effected, and the 
stars will probably be visible; and the world will | 
wear an aspect of gloom which cannot fail to | 
| to grudge that cost, | as it 

wish, however, that s 
Everything “will appear tinged with dull olive | 


the black | 





during totality upon which several writers (not 
eye-witnesses) have considered themselves justi- 
fied in advancing certain theories by no means 
reconcileable with the impressions of actual 
observers. A curious appearance has repeatedly 
presented itself shortly before the commencement 


| of totality and soon after its termination, or when 


the solar crescent has a scarcely appreciable 
breadth. It consists in the rapid passage of dark 
and light waves over the ground or along walls, 
and was particularily remarked in the south of 
France during the eclipse of 1842, and at several 
1851.” Nor will man be 
alone affected by these astonishing appearances; 
the inferior animals, surprised by the sudden and 

different from that rou- 
instincts have accustomed 
Some will trem- 
ble with fear; others will become violently ex- 
cited ; it is even reported that birds fall when 
upon the wing, as if to avoid the sky, which 
appears to descend upon them; and when the 
face of the sun once more becomes visible “ brave 
Chanticleer” greets him as if it were the advent 
Mr. Hind adds a list of 
very excellent directions for observing the eclipse ; 


their 


Mr.Spiers has addressed a long letter tothe 7imes, 
criticising the judgment delivered by Sir Pace 


Neca’ . ie | Woop, V.C., in his case against M. Conranseav. 
when Englishmen should be denied the privilege 


of talking as much nonsense as they please upon | 
The plain facts of 
this mighty case are, that this café, as it is called, | 


That he should not feel satisfied with that judg- 
ment is not surprising; but we regret to perceive 


| that in the tone of his observations a certain 


shade of unreasonable anger is apparent. We 
sympathise with Mr. Spiers to the utmost extent 


| possible; but we can also understand the extreme 


difficulty of giving a copyright to a dictionary. 
We agree with Mr. Sprers when he says that the 
practical effect of the Vice-Chancellor’s judgment 


is, that “there is not virtually, in England, any 


: . a j ore | copyright at all in a dictionary ;” but we are not 
knaves or fools in the world?” a question which | 


so disposed to admit his suggestion that the law 


| deludes people “into incurring very considerable 
costs.” 
| own advantage and upon hisownrisk. Itis his busi- 
| ness to ascertain what the law is before he submits 


Everybody who goes to law does so for his 


his case to her decision. In questions of doubt 
and difficulty—and the advisers of Mr. Sprers 
must have been very injudiciously selected ft 


| they did not forewarn him that there were grave 


difficulties in his case—the litigant voluntarily 
accepts the risk attendant upon every experiment, 
and as it is perfectly unreasonable to 
that the law should be entirely free from moot 
points, or that it should be any other than an 
empirical science which constant experiment is 
ever bringing nearer to perfection, it is unreason- 
able to reproach the law with uncertainty. If, 
instead of taking the wise course of beating M. 
ConTANSEAU upon his own grounds, by issuing 
an edition at the same rate, and appealing to the 
sense of justice in the English people, Mr. 
Sprers thinks fit to flounce off in a huff, leaving 
behind him some particularly strong language 
we can neither admire his taste nor agree with 
his conclusions. 


fuppcse 


I would add (says he) the moral lesson, 


| forth grammar and lexicography in 


almost inevitably fall into the hands of mercenary 
hirelings, who will seek the greatest amount of remu- 
neration with the least possible amount of trouble; 
in short, will content themselves with performi: 
slight chemical process 01 y series of dictionaries or 
encyclopaedias of any Messrs. Longpurse of the day 
and that by and with > authority of the | and 
lawyers of one of th civilised, mor: nd 
religious countries in the world. 
columns will be 

cost of the South Ken- 
nsidering the amount of 
eally excellent arrange- 
ment of the valuabl there brought 
together, we do not think that the public ought 
j Ve should 
member of the House 
would make another attempt 
to obtain that tur for which Lord 
3ROUGHAM applied for “in another place” 
in vain—namely, return of the names of 
the persons connected with the Department of 
Science and Art, the offices which they fill, and 
the salaries paid to them for the same.” All that 
Lord BrouGHaM st eded in obtaining was 2 
return of totals, and not of details , he 
said, was not what he wanted. 

Two petitions from proprietors of newspapers 
have been presented on the subject of Lord 
CAMPBELL’s new Bill 


sill “To amend the Law of 
Libel.” One of these petitions by Mr. J. L. 
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Foster, Hon. Sec. to the Yorkshire Newspaper | provision may be made that the speakers of 
Society ; and the other by Mr. Jonnson GepGE, | defamatory matter at public meetings may be 
Hon. Sec. to the Provincial Newspaper Society. | liable for damages in the first instance, and that, 
The first, after briefly describing the present state | except on failure of justice against the speaker, 
of the law of libel, declares that it is “ not only op- | or through the refusal of the printer to give a | 
pressive to the proprietors of newspapers, but | public contradiction of the libellous allegations, 
contrary to public policy, because it imposes | no action shall lie against the printer for the 
restrictions on faithful reports of proceedings | mere reporting of injurious statements; and that 
deeply concerning the general interests of thecom- | if it should not be deemed advisable to take away 
munity ;” and the petition then goes on to pray | the printer’s liability except under the circum- 
that the amendment of the law proposed by Lord | stances above mentioned, the speaker of defama- | 
CampBELL’s Bill may be adopted. The other | tory words at public meetings may at least be | 

| 

| 





petition, from the Provincial Newspaper Society, | made liable in common with the printer for the 
submits that the provisions of Lorp CampBELt’s | injury done thereby. The principle is an im- 
Gill would “afford no relief at all to the/| portant one, for if the reporter be not saved | 
numerous persons engaged in the useful occu- | harmless from giving an honest and authentic | 
pation of supplying information of public pro- | report of speeches made, it will not be safe even 
ceedings, inasmuch as it would be next to | to report the proceedings of Parliament. 
impossible to establish by evidence a plea that no! The Society of Arts is agitating the question 
damage had been sustained by words reflecting | of another Great Exhibition. The Times has | 
on character, but, if it were proved, it would | pronounced against the scheme; but, as the 
need no new enactment to disentitle a plaintiff to | Atheneum has said “it shall be,’ the gentlemen | 
damages when no damages had been sustained.” in John-street may yet hold up their heads hope- | 
The petition then urges that the reporting of | fully, The great public will content itself with 
public proceedings is a service done to the com- | asking the question, Cui bono? and as it is not | 
munity, and affords to parties aggrieved by false | proposed that it shall take place before 1861, 
statements acertain means ofcontradicting them; | there is plenty of time to answer. We 
that it isa most unjust state of the law which | do not wish to prejudge a scheme of this | 
punishes the printing of injurious words, generally | kind hastily, and especially when even | 
done inadvertently, and exempts from liability | the propositions upon which it is to be based are | 
the speaker of the same words in whom the | indefinite and unexplained; but, as far as our 
animus rests; that a speaker, to reporters, is in | information goes, we have no good opinion of its 
effect as much the author of the publication as | feasibility. The Great Exhibition of 1851 was 
if he had supplied the same matter in writing, and | decidedly a great success; it has done, directly | 
ought to be dealt with inthe same manner; that a! and indirectly, a vast amount of good to 
selectcommittee of the Houseof Lordsin 1853came | England, in spite of the late Colonel SrsrHoRPE’s | 
to the resolution, “That an action for defamation | predictions. It does not, however, follow that | 
should be maintainable for any words spoken | a repetition of the experiment would be followed 
without just cause tending to injure the reputa- | by the same results. We question very much | 
tion of another;” and that a provision in accor- | whether we shall 


succeed in persuading the | 
dance with this resolution received the approval of | world to come here a second time for our benefit. 
the House, but did uot pass into law; that in | Even if we do, the undertaking will labour under 
consequence of the present distinction of the law | all the disadvantages of an encore,—which (as we 
between written (or printed) and spoken slander, | once heard a distinguished authority upon such | 


majority will refuse. Another consideration is, 
what sort of a building are we to have? 
A repetition of the Crystal Palace of 1851, 
or rather an enlargement of the same. 
That would be to betray a sad poverty of 
invention. Or perhaps some new Paxton may 
hit upon another idea calculated to eclipse 
everything previously attempted. That is too 
much to hope for; and if it were done, it would 
be to administer the coup de grace to the poor 
Crystal Palace Company at Sydenham. Then 
what should we do with the building when the 
show was over? Are we to have another 
company raised, another magnificent scheme 
projected, and another failure? These are ques- 
tions which must be well pondered over before the 
scheme of an Exhibition for 1861 is announced. 
Among many rumours boding change and 
novelty in the metropolitan press, we hear of yet 
another cheap illustrated weekly paper. The 
organiser in this case is a well-known newspaper 
projector, who lately owned a cheap periodical 
which attained a circulation almost fabulous, and 
who is now the possessor of one of the most 
extensively-circulated of our cheap _news- 
papers. The name of an able and learned 
antiquary and collector of facts, who was until 
lately one of the most valuable members of the 
Illustrated News staff, is spoken of as likely to 
be at the head of the literary department of the 
new paper. Another project of good promise is 
for a Record of Parliament, which is intended to 
supply what is much wanted, and which has never 
yet been successfully attempted—a perfect record 
of the proceedings of our legislature. That 
such a record does not already exist may 
be news to those who are unaware of the 
shortcomings of “Hansard” and the reports 
in the newspapers. The former, however, 
furnishes nothing but an abstract, and the 
latter are partial and imperfect, and necessarily 
so from the haste with which they are produced. 
The prospectus issued by the projectors of the 
scheme states that “ The Recordof Parliament shall 
contain a verbatim report of all the business ses- 








persons aggrieved are obliged to seek redress by | matters observe) invariably ends in disappoint- | 
action against the printer of such statements, 


although they may desire a remedy against the | 


speaker of the slander, the really guilty party; 


and that this state of the law gives great en- | 


couragement to license and laxity in the discus- 
sions at public meetings, and greatly increases the 
difficulty and danger of the duties of the reporter 
and the newspaper conductor. The petition 
concludes with a prayer that, for the foregoing 
reasons, in any measure that may be passed, 


The only new feature contemplated is a | sionally transacted in both Houses of Parliament.” 
| The services of an efficient corps of the best 
parliamentary reporters existing are, we believe, 
already secured, and at the head of the project is 
a gentleman who hasa right to call himself the 
most experienced reporter on the London press. 
To members of Parliament, lawyers, and public 
libraries such a record will be most valuable; 
and great as the undertaking is, the price fixed 
renders it attainable to the many. 


ment. 
Fine Arts department, and we would ask whether, 
to make that successful, it would not be neces- 
sary to persuade the contributors to the Man- 
chester Exhibition to part once more with their 
treasures? Ifso, we believe that such an attempt 
| must be unsuccessful. Not twice in a lifetime 
| will the owners of such things relinquish the 
| possession of them for purposes of exhibition. 
| A few may, but we have no doubt that the 
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History of Ancient Pottery. By Samvurt Brrcn, 

F.S.A. 2 vols. Murray. 
THERE are few arts which can compare with | 
that of the potter in historical interest. His | 
material may be considered a base one in com- | 
parison with some others, such as metals and 
stone, but means have been found to beautify 
and ennoble the dull clay—to give it durability | 
of substance, and lustre of surface. Clay has, in | 
‘act, been one of the materials most extensively | 
used by man, wittingly or unwittingly, in per- 
petuating the history of his kind. The funeral | 
urn furnishes us with the most that we know of 
the primeval inhabitants of the earth; the bricks 
and tiles of Babylon and Nineveh assume a still 
higher place as historical records; the beautiful 
vases of Athens give us glimpses of the life of the 
Greek. 

The object of Mr. Birch’s laborious and learned 
work is to trace the history of the art of working 
in clay, from its earliest dawn among the remote 
nations of antiquity down to the period of the 
decline of the Roman Empire. The second period 
ofits existence—namely, from the ages of darkness 
which followed the fall of Rome, through the 
brilliant era of the Renaissance down to the 
present time—is left untouched. Neither are the 
developments of the art in China and the East, in 
Mexico and Peru, and other more obscure regions 
of the globe, included in the plan of the work. 
Egypt, Assyria, Greece, Italy, the Western Em- 
pire of Rome, and, generally, what may be called 
orbis veteribus notus, supply sufficient materials 
for a single essay; and the variety and quantity 


| 








of information here brought together is in reality | detailed account of the dedication of the great 
surprising. Though the work is a popular one, | temple built by Nebuchadnezzar to the seven 
it is a perfect hand-book of reference for the | planets. A large chamber or library of archives, 
scholar or collector, and the subject is fairly | comprising histories, deeds, almanacks, andf 
exhausted. The technical or scientific part, that | spelling-books, was found in the Palace oj 
which comprises the details of material, manipu- | Sennacherib, at Kouyunjik, and it is suppose 

lation, and processes, is treated in minute detail, | that altogether about 20,000 of these clay-tablets’ 
whilst to the historical and philological portion, | or ancient books of the Assyrians, containing the 
the elucidation of inscriptions and subjects, and | literature of the country, have been discovered 
their application to illustrate the legends and | The British Museum possesses a magnificent 
literature of antiquity, a mass of learning is | collection of them, and from their decipherment 
crowded together, such as is not frequently met | already great results have been obtained. The 


| met with in the productions of this book-making | idea of issuing journals, poems, and title-deeds, 


age. | not from the printer’s press or the law. stationer’s 
Mr. Birch begins with the brick, an object not | office, but from the brick-kiln, seems a strange 
properly included under the title of pottery, but one to us of the present day. Blackstone lays 
which probably may have been the earliest form it down that a deed is no deed unless it be written 
in which clay was applied to the purposes of life, | on paper or parchment. Ifit be written on stone, 
and which takes an honourable place among the | board, linen, leather, and he might have added 
historical monuments of the globe. The late dis- | brick, however legible and intelligible, it is still 
coveries in Assyria and Babylon have given | no deed. Possibly the Assyrian Blackstones re- 
additional importance to this primitive work of | versed the dictum, and proclaimed in favour of 
plastic art. While the Egyptians used slices of | clay as the safest and most lasting material upon 
limestone, leather, linen, and papyrus, as ma- | which the compacts of the market and the last 
terials for writing—the Greeks waxed tablets, | wishes of the dying could be handed down to 
papyrus, or parchment—the Assyrians and Baby- | posterity. Time has proved that they were not 
| lonians were contented with cakes and cylinders | altogether mistaken 
of clay for similar purposes; and to this we owe | The applications of clay by the Egyptians were 
the preservation of records and documents which | very numerous, and that matter-of-fact people 
otherwise would long ago have been obliterated. | has left us numerous drawings of the processes 
| Upon these materials they wrote their public | employed. In their tombs are found pictures of 
| archives, astronomical calculations, religious de- | brickmaking in all its detail, recalling that mar- 
| dications, chronicles, title-deeds, and even bills of | vellous history of the Israelites in the time of 
|} exchange. Two cylinders, still extant, contain | bondage which occupies so important a place in 
| the history of thecampaignof Sennacherib against | the records of the world. The taskmaster is 
| the kingdom of Judah, while two others give a | there with his rod, keeping the weary slaves to 
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ment of office. Representations are also given in 
the tombs of the more refined operations of the 
potter, the kneading of the clay, the moulding of 
the pots, and the baking of them in the furnace. 
Abundant reliques of the skill of the Egyptian 
potters still remain to us—vessels of all shapes 
and uses, coffins, sepulchral images, lamps, and 
ornaments. The forms of some of these objects 
are still models of elegance, though the Greeks 
afterwards surpassed their forerunners in grace 
of outline. 

In pottery, as in other arts, the Greeks stand 
pre-eminent, and the history of their various 
schools and styles occupies a larger part of 
the volumes before us. ‘The first attempts 
were, however, of a comparatively rude cha- 
racter. The first traces of Grecian art ap- 
peared upon the coast of Asia Minor. It was 
from the old and magnificent monarchies of 
Asia that youthful Greece first received the rudi- 
ments of civilisation and luxury. It is supposed 
that the earliest Greek vases were uncoloured ; 
subsequently they were painted black ; and still 
later they began to be ornamented with figures. 
Examples of early attempts at ornamentation, 
not unlike those found in the old Peruvian sepul- 
chres, still exist. The oldest specimens have been 
found at Mycenz, in the Troas, at Athens, Delphi, 
and in Rhodes, Melos, and other islands. These 
carry us back to the heroic period of Greece, the 
time of Homer, and of those about whom he 
sang. Next follows a species which Mr. Birch 
classes under the general name of Archaic Greek, 
having a ground of pale lemon varying to a 
blushing red, on which figures have been drawn 
with the brush in a brownish black. The figures 
are generally those of animals, often grotesque 
and monstrous. In a few instances the human 
figure was attempted, and one remarkable vase 
found at Corinth represents a boar hunt. The 
archaic style, however, includes a pretty wide 
range, and in the sepulchres of Italy very re- 
markable and elaborate examples have been found, 
which are probably the work of potters who had 
not attained that perfection in art which was 
arrived at in Corinth and Athens, and who re- 
tained archaic forms down to a comparatively 
later period. Thus a singular vase belonging to 
the Duc de Luynes, of which a plate is given, is 
said to be not later than the third century x. o. 
Query, how much earlier may it be? This cup 





represents King Arcesilaus of Cyren superin- | 


tending the weighing of silphium, the drug for 
which his kingdom was famous. It is a most 
grotesque production, and might almost pass for 
a caricature upon this sovereign, who thus de- 
scended to the details of commerce. 

The fine style of art, in which the figures lose 
the hardness of the archaic outline, and the 
unnatural elongation of limbs which characterises 
the early school, appears to commence about 
B.C. 400, when Athenian art was in its prime. 
In works of this period we find the utmost 
beauty of composition, and the most perfect pro- 
portion in the figures. The folds of drapery 
become free, and lose their ancient rigidity. 
Expression is given to the countenances, and in 
fact the vase paintings of this epoch may vie 
with the noblest productions of the sculptor 
which remain to us. From this we pass to the 
florid style, and the polychrome, and ultimately 
to a period of decadence. The details of the sub- 
jects which were employed by the vase-painters, 
the names and shapes of the vases them- 
selves, the purposes to which they were applied, 
the names of the potters, and the various inscrip- 
tions which occur, are entered into by the learned 
author with a prodigality of erudition. A chapter 
is devoted to the discussion of the genuine 
Etruscan pottery as distinguished from the Greek 
ware which is found in such profusion in the se- 
pulchres of Italy; and we next come to the 
Roman era, a very important division. Our own 
country has furnished abundant remains of Ro- 
man pottery, and this part of the subject will, 
therefore, be especially interesting to local anti- 
quarians. A chapter giving a brief sketch of 
the Celtic, Teutonic, and Scandinavian earthen- 
ware concludes the work. 
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The Descendants of the Stuarts. By Wit11aM 

Towyenp. London: Longman and Co. 1858, 
Tue gist of this volume is a superstitious vene- 
ration for the Stuarts, and a holy horror of 
Lord Macaulay. We are all aware of the various 











changed. But Mr. Townend appears to think 
that a recapitulation of the virtues of the Stuarts 
may induce us to grant a new trial, and possibly 
to reverse the verdict. From Robert II. down to 


the remotest descendant of the branch of Stuart- | 


Simmeren, every character is cited to appear, 


which can possibly throw lustre on the excluded | 


dynasty. We are told for the hundredth time 
that Charles I. was a pattern of domestic morals, 


a man of generous sentiments and cultivated | 


taste. It seems impossible to convince the 


apologists of that monarch that this defence is | 


Kingcraft is a trade as much 
We should not 


no defence at all. 
as seamanship or shoemaking. 


readily excuse the captain who runs his vessel | 


on areef, or the shoemaker who lames his cus- 
tomers, though their private lives were wholly 
unimpeachable. Charles is tried upon the 
simple issue of his capacity to govern; and no 
amount of irrelevant evidence can be allowed to 
influence our judgment. ‘The lineaments of the 
noble and sorrowful countenance handed down 
by Vandyke” may indeed excite our pity and 
compassion, but they can never affect the sole 
point in debate—his faithless and arbitrary rule. 
Mr. Townend denies that Charles I. encroached 


upon our liberties, such as we had received them | 
from Harry VIIL., from Mary, and from Eliza- | 


beth. 
is unquestionable that Charles entered 
solemn engagements with his 
and as deliberately broke them; that, in 
return for subsidies, he assented to the 
Petition of Right, and that he had no sooner 
received those subsidies than he violated 
his contract by levying ship-money. 
peated breaches of faith, crowned by the illegal 
attempt to arrest the five members, were a 
sufficient justification for the conduct of the 


Granting, for a moment, this position, it 
into 


parliament. But if we hold that Charles was 
justly dethroned, we hold equally that his 
execution was a mere judicial murder. Even 


on the ground of expediency, as Lord Macaulay 
has pointed out, it was an act of simple folly. 
The regicides but exchanged a king who was 


in their power, for a king at large, whose re- | 
putation was as yet unsullied by any political | 


crime. In the case of Charles II. we are in- 
vited by Mr. Townend to admire his winning 
disposition and graeious manners. 


associates, but those who lived beyond the 
atmosphere of Whitehall must have been in- 
fluenced by other considerations. A profligate 
court, ruling England as the vassal of France— 
the triple alliance violated—a Duch fleet riding 
triumphant in the Medway—these were matters 
scarcely calculated to reflect honour on the 
king’s government. It is true that, during 


Charles’s reign, some advances were made in | 
ee S on 

political liberty; but they were extorted from a | 

king whose sole and fixed determination it was | 


“not to go on his travels again.” If the pleas 


urged in favour of Charles I. and Charles II. be | 
so utterly devoid of force, it is not likely that we | 


shall accord much importance to the defence 
offered on behalf of James. 


are unfortunately at variance with this view. 
On the other hand, as Mr. Townend has 


celebrated the virtues of the excluded dynasty, | 


he has done all in his power to blacken the me- 
mory of William. It is not sufficient to deny the 
merits of his rule. Mr. Townend thinks it 
necessary to refer to the “dragon-squint” of 
Elizabeth Villiers, and the plain features of 
Mary, as he had previously extolled the “ ex- 


quisite beauty ” of Arabella Churchill and the | 
But, worse than all, | 


comely grace of Beatrice. 
the benefits derived from the revolution are 
absolutely worthless. The Toleration Act, the 
establishment of the Presbyterian Kirk, the 
liberty of unlicensed printing, the improved 
method of granting supplies, are, in his opinion, 
no adequate compensation for the loss of the 
Stuarts. It is true that “he disclaims the notion 
of supporting any supposed claims of that family 
to the sovereignty of these realms,” and that 
he invokes a long and prosperous reign for 
Queen Victoria. 
good words are in his mouth, his heart is far 
from them. 

It is only the earlier part of Mr. Townend’s 


Parliament, | 


His re- | 


These qualities | 
may have been highly satisfactory to his personal | 


No doubt he steadily | 
averred that his attempt to restore Popery | 
was but a justifiable toleration; but the facts | 


But it is evident that, while the | 


their work by a liberal application of his instru- | arguments which bear upon the rebellion and object of his labours—the descendants of the 
the great revolution; nor is it probable that the | 
judgment of history will now be materially | 


Stuarts. Passing by a very harmless fanaticism 
which pervades the book, we can most sincerely 
praise the execution of the task. Mr. Townend 
sketches clearly and vigorously the lives of those 
Stuarts who were excluded by the Act of Suc- 
cession, tracing their descent through the several 
branches. The scene is constantly changing, and 
the vicissitudes of fortune take us to half the 
courts of Europe, and introduce us to many of 
| the most important characters of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

The house of Stuart consisted at the time of 
the revolution of two branches. The elder branch 
was that of Stuart proper; the younger that of 
Stuart-Simmeren. The former were the descen- 
dants of Charles I., the latter of his sister 
Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia. The children of 
Charles I. were, beside two children who died in 
infancy, Charles IL, James II., Henry Duke of 
Gloucester, Mary, Elizabeth, and Henrietta. Of 
these Charles, Henry, and Elizabeth died without 
issue. Mary married the Prince of Orange, and 
became the mother of William, subsequently 
King of England. Henrietta married the Duke 
of Orleans, and became the ancestress of the 
present lineal representative of the elder branch. 
Lastly, the children of James II. were James, 
titular King of England; Mary and Anne, who 
reigned in succession; and Louisa, who died 
At the time of the Act of Suc- 
cession James III. and Louisa stood first and 
second on the list of exclusion. The daughter of 
the Duchess of Orleans, Anne, Queen of Sardinia, 
was the third in order. These three were the 
rejected members of the elder branch. 

‘Let us now pass to the branch of Stuart-Sim- 
meren. Elizabeth Charlotte, sister of Charles L., 
was married to Frederick, Count Palatine of the 
Rhine, and for a brief space King of Bohemia. 
Her children, omitting three who died in ehild- 
hood, were—Henry Frederick; Charles Louis; 
Robert, better known as Prince Rupert of the 
Cavaliers; Maurice, the royalist admiral who 
was shipwrecked in the West Indian seas; Ed- 
ward, who married Anne of Gonzaga; Philip; 
Elizabeth; Louisa; Henrietta, and Sophia. The 
last-mentioned princess was the Protestant Elec- 
tress, in whose posterity, according to the Act of 
Succession, are vested all claims to the crown of 
England. Of the others, all of whom were 
Roman Catholics, two only left issue behind 
them. Charles Louis was the father of a son of 
the same name, who died childless in 1685, and 
of Elizabeth Charlotte, second Duchess of Orleans, 
| who stood fourth in the excluded series. The 
| children of Edward and Anne of Gonzaga were 
; three in number—1, Louisa, married to the 
| Prince of Salms, and mother of Louis, Louisa, 
Eleonora, the fifth, sixth, and seventh on 
the list of excluded persons; 2, Anne; and 3, 
| Benedicta, the eighth and ninth of the series: 
Louisa, mentioned above as daughter of the 
Queen of Bohemia, was the tenth and last who 
suffered from the Act of Succession. Thus we 
see that, in 1701, there were ten members of the 
Stuart family who, on account of their religion, 
were declared incapable of succeeding to the 
| throne of Great Britain. It is the lives of these 
ten princes and princesses — James, the Pre- 
tender ; Louisa ; Anne, Queen of Sardinia; 
Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchess of Orleans; Louis, 
Prince, and Louisa and Eleonara, Princesses of 
Salms; Anne, Princess of Condé; Benedicta, 
Duchess of Hanover; and the Princess Palatine 
Louisa — and of their posterity, which Mr. 
Townend undertakes to relate. He appears to 
| think that their historical importance has hitherto 
been undervalued ; that the history of their for- 
tunes is the key by which we may unlock secrets 
of state, and discover the hidden motives of 
European diplomacy. But there is very little 
evidence to bear out this view. James, the Pre- 
tender, and his son naturally monopolised such 
attention as the votaries of divine right were 
inclined to bestow upon the Stuarts ; and when 
the Chevalier and Cardinal York were dead, 
the very faintest chance of recovering the 
| English “throne had long since passed away. 
| It may be an interesting speculation for the 
| genealogist to conceive the union of France, 
| England, and Spain under the sceptre of 
| the house of%Modena; but for the world at 
large, the adventures of the Stuart family can be 
| of no further interest than the adventures of any 
other noble family. From this point of view, the 
biographies of the ten personages who were ex- 








without issue. 





volume which is liable to this criticism; the | cluded by the Act of Succession possess consi- 


remainder deals with that which is the professed | derable interest: in particular, those of Anne, 
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Queen of Sardinia; Elizabeth, Duchess of Or- 
leans; and Anne, Princess of Condé. It has been 
already pointed out that the first of these three 
princesses was the second daughter of James the 
Second’s sister Henrietta, and of Philip of Orleans. 
At the age of fifteen years she espoused Victor 
Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, and subsequently 
King of Sardinia. Her descendants ruled under 
the names of Charles Emanuel, Victor Amadeus, 
and Victor Emanuel. On the death of the latter 
prince, the kingdom of Sardinia passed to the 
branch of Savoy-Carignan, and his only daughter 
Beatrice was married to Francis IV., Duke of 
Modena, whose son, Francis V., is at this moment 
the lineal heir of the Stuarts. 

Elizabeth, née Princess Palatine, was the second 
wife of Philip of Orleans, and therefore mother- 
in-law of the Queen of Sardinia. Her history is 
better known than that of the other Stuarts from her 
“ Memoirs and Correspondence.” Daughterof the 
Prince Palatine, Charles Louis, she spent her early 
life in Germany and Holland, and was even wil- 
ling, at one time, to have married William IIL, 
But her lot was cast in a different sphere. Her 
wit and masculine understanding were destined 
to adorn the court of France. In 1671 she es- 
poused Philip, brother of Louis XIV., and became 
mother of the future Regent. Her writings afford 
a lively illustration of continental politics during 
the culmination and decline of the power of the 
Grand Monarque. She lived to see the corona- 
tion of Louis XV., and her death was hcnoured 
with a fitting tribute from the lips of Massillon. 
Her immediate representative is now the Count 
of Paris, and amongst her descendants may be 
enumerated members of the royal families of 
Belgium, Austria, of the ducal house of Tuscany, 
and the King of Sardinia. 

Anne, 
fifteen was married to the Duke d’Enghien, son 
of the great Condé. Some interest attaches to 
herself and to her children; but we must refer 
our readers to the book itself for a more detailed 
account of this and the other biographies. 
comprehensive and luminous record of a noble 








In his preface, Mr. Bridges explains why he has 
thought it necessary tocouple himself with Spollin 
in the same book, and he does so oddly enough: 
*“ With regard to that it is a matter of taste; 
but the reason for doing it is another thing. I 
have shown in another place that it requires a 
certain instrument to do particular work. 
Thence the instrument to manage Spollin.” The 
next thing we have is a biographical sketch of 
Mr. Bridges himself; but as it consists of little 
beyond a few wonderful adventures which 
happened to him when a boy, and a panegyric pro- 
nounced upon him by a Mr. Snape, it does not 
advance us much towards understanding “ the in- 
strument tomanage Spollin.” Then followsa short 
memoir of Mr. Little, and then an account of 
some interviews with Spollin, which resulted in 
the bargain with Mr. Bridges stated in the 
agreement, of which a facsimile is given. Mr. 
Bridges seems to have arrived at the fixed con- 
clusion that Spollin, and Spollin alone, committed 
the murder, and he declares that he told him that 
such was his opinion, and the only reply Spollin 
made was, that “he sat down and bowed his 
head.” 

We are fully disposed to concede to Mr. 
sridges that the science of phrenology, or as he 
prefers to call it, phreno-physiometry, has made 
wonderful strides of late, and even that great 
reliance is to be placed upon estimates of cha- 
racter based upon the ascertained truths of that 
science. It would be going a little too far, how- 
ever, to say that such an estimate ought to 
become evidence in a court of justice. Assuredly 
we cannot agree with Mr. Bridges when he con- 
demns the law for not allowing the evidence of a 
wife to be taken against her husband’s life. To 


| his eyes such a rule may have the effect of a 


née Princess Palatine, at the age of} “ 


Asa | 


family, The Descendants of the Stuarts is highly to | 


be praised. For those who sympathise with the 


excluded dynasty, the interest will be great and | 
enduring ; whilst for the majority of readers, | 


whose opinions are in favour of the Great Revo- 
lution, the careful research and animated narra- 


tive of Mr. Townend’s volume will compensate | 


for much political heresy. 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. By 
John Lothrop Motley. In 3 vols. Vol. I. (Rout- 
ledge.)—A new edition in smaller shape, at a less 
price, and handsomely printed, of the best history 
of the Dutch Republic which our language pos- 
sesses. The great reputation it obtained on its 
appearance not many years ago, has induced the 
republication in a form which will permit persons 
of moderate means to possess it. 

Macaulay's History of England. Vol. IV. (Long- 
mat.)—The cheap library edition of Macaulay’s 
England, more portable and more readable than 
the original one, and at one-third of its price. 
We welcome these cheap editions of good books ; 
but we question if their effect will not be to make 
buyers very loath hereafter to purchase the dear 
first editions of any work. 





SCIENCE. 


Phreno-Physiometrical Characteristics of James 
Spollin, who was tried for the Murder of Mr. 


George S. Little at the Broadstone Terminus of 


the Midland Great Western Railway, Ireland, 
on the 13th of November 1856. With an 
Account of the Author's Interviews with Spollin. 
By Freperick Brinces. London: W. 
Horsell. 
Tus is decidedly one of the most eccentric little 
pamphlets which have ever come within our 
notice. It contains, first, a portrait of Mr. 
Bridges himself, taken from a photograph, and 
accompanied by an autograph of that gentleman; 
then a portrait of Spollin, similarly taken and 
similarly accompanied; then four different dia- 
gram views of the cast of Spollin’s head; then 
facsimiles of Spollin’s address “to the philan- 
trophic publick,” his receipt in full to Mr. Bridges 
of all demands, and his agreement with that 
gentleman to permit him, and him only, to take 
a cast of his head and face and a photographic 
portrait, in consideration of himself and son 


solemn farce,” 
founded upon considerations of far higher import 
than even the conviction of a possible murderer. 
After disposing of Spollin, Mr. Bridges favours 
his readers with his views upon several matters ; 
among others, of the Rev. Dr. M‘Neile, with 
whose treatment of the Rev. Mr. Gent he seems 
to be far from satisfied. Dr. M‘Neile has been 
under the searching probe of Mr. Bridges’s 
phreno-physiometer, and the result is as follows : 
—“The geometrical configuration of the head 
shows that the relative quantity in position 
greatly predominates in the frontal, middle, and 
posterior basilar sections. That the posterior 


| coronal section greatly predominates over the 





middle and anterior sections. Now, these quan- 
tities in position show an excess of the base of 
the brain over the regions of the higher senti- 
ments. The lower sentiments, self-esteem and love 
of approbation, are in great excess over the higher 
moral sentiments: hence this type is vain and ambi- 


tious.” 


On Some of the more Obscure Forms of the Nervous 
A ffections, their Pathology and Treatment. By 
Harry Wm. Loss, LLA., &. London: 
Churchill. 

Mr. Loss has invoked the aid of the microscope 

for the investigation of the most obscure branch 

of physiology, and with a success that should en- 
courage himself and others to pursue the research 
in the paths to which the direction is here pointed. 

He has sought to trace by the eye the progress of 

the atoms of food from their first passage into the 

stomach to their ultimate appearance in the form 
of blood, flesh, bone, and the other materials of 
which the living body is built up. He finds that 
the lowest classes of the animal kingdom, though 
endowed with sensitive motion, have no nervous 
eystem. This can only be accounted for by con- 
sidering that sensitive corpuscules are distributed 
in the tissues; ifso it be, an inherent and separate 
vitality must exist in the partitself. This conclu- 
sion seems to be proved by the fact that in many 
animals the separated parts will continue to live 
and even to maintain a separate existence. In 
the higher classes of animals these corpuscules 
are placed closer together, and constitute nerves 
and ganglia, forming a kind of electro-magnetic 
apparatus, of which the brain is the principal 
seat. Ifthe corpuscules are displaced, or if the 
tissue in which they lie is disordered, the nerve 
force is irregularly conveyed, and hence a large 
class of nervous maladies. How powerful is this 
action of the brain upon the body is proved by 
many phenomena: grief destroys the appetite ; 
the sight of food causes a flow of saliva; good 
news restores strength to the weak; and so forth. 

The application of the principles set forth in 


being furnished with means to leave the country. | the introduction to particular diseases, and the 
So much for the artistic part of the business. | remedies to which they point, form the subject of 


but to our apprehension it is | °°" 
| it is at present known tous. 





the remainder of the volume, which is a valuable, 
because suggestive and original, contribution to 
medical science. 








Rheumutism ; its Nature, Causes, and Cure. Gout; 
its Nature, Causes, Cure, and Prevention. By 
James ALEXANDER, M.D. London: Churchill, 

RuEvMATISM is supposed to be produced by an 
excess of urate of soda which is deposited in the 
muscles, and produces the severe pain which is 
characteristic of the disease; but Dr. Alexander 
conteuds that it is not accompanied with inflam- 
mation of the tissues, and that the inflammatory 
condition of the blood is only the consequence of 
the increased action of the heart. Therefore he 
protests against the practice of bleeding for acute 
rheumatism, as tending to lower the vital powers, 
and prevent the progress of nature’s cure by 
absorption of the morbid deposits. Gout is allied 
to rheumatism, but it arises from an opposite 
cause—it is the product of excess, and this is 
shown in the difference between the subjects of 
the two diseases, rheumatism prevailing chiefly 
among the poor, and gout among the rich. Fora 
full description of the causes of both, and how 
they may be avoided and cured, we recommend 
the reader to the volume before us, where he will 
find the subject treated in popular language, so 
as to be intelligible and instructive to sufferers. 








The Hand-book of the Science and Practice of 
Medicine. By Witu1am Arrkin, M.D. London: 
Griffin and Co, 

Tuts valuable volume is one of the series which 
forms the new edition of the “Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana,” but the essay has been entirely 
rewritten, and we are now presented with a con- 
densed outline of the whole of medical science as 
The greater portion 
of the work is, of course, devoted to the consider- 
ation of the nature and treatment of individual 
diseases, but under the title of the Science of 
Medicine, a more comprehensive range of topics 
has been embraced than it has hitherto been usual 
to include in text-books. The introductory 
sections describe the elements of general patho- 
logy, with a short statement of the principles on 
which the modern systems of nosology have been 
founded. The remainder of the volume is divided 
into three parts, the first of which treats of 
systematic medicine and the classification of 
diseases, proposing for the purpose the adoption 
of the classification of the Registrar-General. 
The second part treats of the nature of 
diseases, special pathology, and therapeutics. 
The third part treats of the geographical distri- 
bution of health and disease—a most important 
and interesting subject, not before treated of 
systematically by any English writer. This is 
intimately connected with sanitary science, now 
so fast rising into notice, and which must soon 
attain a high place, inasmuch as prevention is 
better than cure. Every student of medicine, and 
all amateurs of the science, should read this 
volume, and the practitioner will find it useful 
for refreshing his memory and for reference. 





Dr. Lankester, the excellent Medical Officer of 
Health for St. James’s, Westminster, has issued a 
valuable little pamphlet for the guidance of the 
poor in the management of their dwellings, and 
showing them how they may acquire and enjoy 
such luxuries as cleanliness, fresh air, good water, 
and the avoidance of bad smells. It is a little 
thing, but is calculated to accomplish infinite 
good. 





EDUCATION. 


An English Grammar. By W. D. Kenny (Rout- 
ledge), fails in the first object of such a school- 
book—to convey its teachings in simple language 
and in a form readily intelligible to the unin- 
structed mind. It would be an excellent gram- 
mar for those who are already educated ; it is 
too advanced for the untaught. 

Miscellaneous Examples in Arithmetic. By the 
Rev. H. Prx. Second edition (Longman).—A 
collection of problems for the learner to solve— 
questions such as will be likely to present them- 
selves in after-life. It is a practical book, and 
deserves its success, 

Latin Exercises. By the Rev.C. Apams, M.A. 
(London: Nutt), is a collection of progressive 
exercises adapted to the arrangement of the 
Eton grammar. They advance from single words 
to sentences, and a lexicon at the end saves the 
reference to a dictionary. 
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RELIGION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Tue contrast between the old and the new Canon 


of Christ Church—Dr. Bull and Arthur Penrhyn | 


Stanley—cannot fail to strike every one as highly 
to the advantage of the latter. Dr. Bull was 


scarcely known out of the University, and has | 


left no monument behind him either of his genius 


or his learning, while Mr. Stanley has already | 


achieved a high reputation by his published 
works. 
stamp him as one of the most accomplished 
writers of ourtime. Of this work four editions 
have now been published, while of his life of Dr. 
Arnold there have been as many as seven. But 
Mr. Stanley is not only a literary man; he is 
also a good critic and theologian, as is evident 
from The Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians ; 
with Critical Notes and Dissertations. By AnTuur 
Penruyn Stanvey, M.A., &c. Second edition. 
(London: Murray.) In the second edition of 
this valuable work the author, in compliance 
with friendly suggestions, has compressed his 
matter as much as possible, corrected errors, and 
subjected the whole to a careful revision. “The 
scale of the notes has been considerably reduced, 
and a somewhat more prominent place has 
been given to the dissertations, so as to render 


the critical part of the work subordinate to the | 
orica D | quenched. 
elucidation of the most important records of the | 


historical, and the whole more available as an 


early Christian Church.” However much may 
have been written on the life, writings, and 
character of St. Paul, no one can say that Mr. 
Stanley’s labour has been superfluous. 
contrived, by a critical examination and careful 
analysis of the two epistles to the Corinthians, to 
exhibit the great apostle to us in a manner that 
sheds additional lustre upon him, not only as an 
inspired preacher and teacher, but as a model 
and representative man. “The two epistles to 
Corinth,” says Mr. Stanley, “have a special in- 
terest of their own. In the first place, they are, 
in one word, the historical epistles. The first 
epistle to Corinth gives a clearer insight than 
any other portion of the New Testament into the 
institutions, feelings, opinions of the Church of 
the earlier period of the apostolic age. Written, 
with the exception of the two epistles to Thessalo- 
nica, first of any of St. Paul’s epistles, and, so far as 


we know, first of any of the writings of the New | 


Testament, it is, in every sense, the earliest 
chapter of the history of the Christian Church. 
The second epistle, though possessing less of 
general interest, is yet the most important docu- 
ment in relation to the history of the apostle 
himself. No other portions of the New Testa- 
ment throw an equal amount of light, at once on 
his personal character and feelings and on the 
facts of his life. The illustrations which the first 
epistle furnishes of the general history of the 
Apostolical Church, the second epistle furnishes 
of the biography of St. Paul.” The writer goes on 
to say : “ The incidents on which the two letters 
turn have a continuous interest—a beginning, 
middle, and end of their own. 
same kind may be seen in the epistles to the 


Thessalonians, and also in the four epistles of the | 


Roman imprisonment. But in none can we trace 


so clearly, as in the two successive addresses to | 


Corinth, the fluctuations of feeling-—the change of 
plan—the effect produced by the tidings from his 
converts on the apostle—by the conduct and 
words of the apostle on his converts. Writers 
of fiction sometimes tell their story through 
epistolary correspondence. The story of the real 
life of the apostle is told through the medium of 
the two letters to the Corinthians; and it has 
been here attempted to present that story in its 
different aspects, as it is gradually unrolled be- 
fore our eyes.” To attempt anything like an 
analysis of such a work as Mr. Stanley’s in this 
place would be quite out of the question ; but we 
could not allow a second edition to appear with- 
out exhorting those who have not already read it 
to become acquainted with it. 

Discourses on the true definition of the Church, 
one, holy, catholic, and apostolic, and kindred Sub- 
jects. By Henry Drummonp. (London: Bos- 
worth and Harrison.)—Mr. Drummond, as our 
readers know, is distinguished in the House of 
Commons by his eccentric speeches, and out of it 
by the zeal with which he supports the sect 
calling itself the “Catholic Apostolic Church,” 


better known as the “Irvingites.” There is much 


Secuung moderation in the pretensions of this 
body, but in any of their writings that have come 
before us we have somehow been always struck 


The “ Sinai and Palestine” alone might 





He has 


Something of the | 








by an assumption on their side of some superior 
holiness, that sets them apart from the rest of 
the world. They have framed for themselves a 
kind of hierarchy that differs from any elsewhere, 
or at any other time existing. Bishops, priests, 
and deacons do not suffice them; they must have 
angels, and evangelists, and apostles. They sepa- 
rate themselves from the National Church of 
their country, and yet they talk of the “sin of 
schism!” In the very work before us Mr. 
Drummond writes: “The separation of one 
member from the body is hurtful to it, and in 


| order to preserve the whole body, each member 
| must be carefully kept united to it. 


God, there- 
fore, has warned all Christians to beware of the 
sin of separating themselves one from another; 
and the last prayer which our Lord offered on the 


earth with his disciples was for their unity.” | 


That which is schism, however, in others, is not 
to be reckoned so, we presume, in Mr. Drum- 


mond and his friends. Of his own sect he 
observes: “In the midst of baptised men, 
brought up in the Church, as she _ is, | 


without the ministries which the apostles de- 
clared to be necessary for the fulfilment of the 


(London: Shaw.)—Never was there a more pre- 


tentious little book, we think, than this. It is 
pretentious every way—pretentious in the price 
it asks for itself on the cover (four shillings)— 
pretentious in its title, preface, and contents. 
‘The writer professes to have found out the great 
secret of the errors of the Church of Rome, and 
arrogates to himself no little praise for his inven- 
tion or discovery. Now this, if we consider the 
hundreds of works that have issued from the press 
on the controversy between Protestantism and 
Popery, from the folios and quartos of the 
past down to the octavos and duodecimos of 
our own time, is no slight assumption. But 
“discovery ” is literally the word he uses, and, 


| as a proof that we are not overstating the claim 


| before.” 


mission with which they were charged, after 1800 ; 


years of ruin God has again called out of the | 
| ceived and circulated the religion of the Church 


body of Christ those ordinances and ministries 
which he gave at the beginning, and which have 
ever remained therein, although dormant and 
This is not the place to give an histo- 
rical account of the mode by which this was 
effected, but assuming the fact, to examine the 
nature of the work to be done.” It is of this 
“assuming the fuct” that we complain. Neither 
do we place much reliance upon our author’s 
symbolism. It is a dangerous subject for any- 
one to handle, and doubly so for one so fanciful 
and impetuous as Mr. Drummond is generally 
allowed to be. 


Household Prayers; or, Forms of Family Prayer 


for Mornng and Evening Use, together with 
Special Forms for various occasions and seasons, and 
preliminary Observations. By A MeMBER OF THE 
Cuurcu oF EneGranp. London: (Bell and 
Daldy.)—We are not of the number of those who 
object to the multiplication of manuals of family 
devotion, provided they are of a character 
somewhat distinct from the mass of publica- 


tions of the kind. And this is the case 
with the work before us. The writer of 
it justly complains that what makes “most 


forms of family prayer defective and ill-adapted 
for household worship, is the frequent recurrence 
of expressions and petitions which, it must be 
feared, can too seldom be uttered with anything 
like sincerity by many of those whom we invite or 
command to kneel with us in our houses. Pious 
compilers and excellent authors have written 
valuable prayers for households, could such be 
found, composed exclusively of spiritually-minded 
persons, broken-hearted penitents, experienced 
believers.” But that there are few such house- 
holds must be readily allowed. Then “what 
profit can result from ‘religious exercises’ in 
which the members of a family are taught, day 
after day, conventional terms of religious lan- 
guage, and phrases almost as unintelligible to 
many of them as an unknown tongue? . . . Is 
it not to be feared,” he says, “that the indis- 
criminate employment of such phrases must tend 
to formality, and even to hypocrisy?” ‘The 
writer, therefore, has studiously endeavoured to 
avoid such mistakes of his predecessors, by 
making all his prayers such as every member of 





made by him, we will just refer to the preface, 
where we are not only told that “the author pro- 
fesses to have made such discovery,” but that he 
is “able to prove the same to the satisfaction of 
all.” He then refers us to pages 106 and 107 of 
his work, promising that we shall there find such 
an intellectual treat as we “never enjoyed 
We turn to the pages indicated, and 
what is the promised discovery and intellectual 
treat? Why, nothing more than the oft-repeated 
and well-known fact, that where the Bible is re- 


of Rome, if it does not die, at least languishes, 
and Evangelical Christianity is in the ascendant. 
This is the brilliant discovery (long patent, how- 
ever, to the world, although our author does not 
seem to be aware of it), for the enunciation of 
which we are called upon to pay in these hard 
times a sum equivalent to what would purchase 
for us a good second-hand copy of the immortal 
Chillingworth. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 





Algiers in 1857. By the Rev. E. W. L. Davis, 
M.A. London: Longman and Co. 

Wild Adventures in Australia and New South 
Wales, beyond the Boundaries. By FREDERICK 
DE Brespant Cooper. London: J. Black- 
wood. 

Tue Vicar of Adlingfieet was recommended to 
take his wife to winter in a milder climate, and 
having inspected the meterological tables of 
various places in the south of Europe, he was 
indueed to select the other side of the Mediter- 
ranean, and thither he conveyed the patient. 
Froin the dedication of this volume we learn that 
the climate of Algiers alleviated pain, gave ease 
and tone to the constitution, and amused the 
mind, by-the novelty of the scenes by which she 
was surrounded; but it did not restore the con- 
stitution, already too much sapped by consump- 
tion. 

Returning, Mr. Davies has recorded his recol- 
lections of the country and its inhabitants ina 
small volume, which, however, abounds in infor- 
mation, much of it, nearly all of it, interesting. 
Algiers is yet almost au unknown country to 
Englishmen; but Europe being pretty well ex- 
hausted, we shall doubtless soon find an influx 
of travellers upon the African coasts, especially 
when it is known how accessible it is, and how 
moderate the cost of a visit. Lodgings and 
maintenance for a gentleman, his wife and child, 








| and servant, cost just 600 francs per month, and 


these were quite as good as in French provincial 


| towns—but with one warning: 


a household may join in without being accused of | 


hypocrisy or insincerity. They are all, as much 
as possible, in the very words of Scripture, with 
abundant marginal references to the texts quoted ; 


and it is not their least praise that they are at | 


one and the same time both brief and compre- 
hensive. 

“ J would not live always.” A Sermon preached 
November 1857, inthe Scots’ Church, Swallow-street, 
Piceadilly. By the Rev. RanaLtp MACPHERSON. 
(London: Aylott and Co.)—This sermon was 
addressed by the preacher to his congregation at 
a time when there was much commercial distress, 
when “the truth 
‘Riches certainly make themselves wings,’ was 
verified on an unusually large scale.” It contains 
many sound reflections and exhortations, suitable 
now as then, and is not deficient in eloquence. 


A Thunderbolt for Rome: being an exposition of 


the errors and idolatries of the 


roving that all the sins and idolatrous complications 
P g IF 


The ladies, however, who let lodgings do not un- 
frequently belong to a class of which it is well to 
beware. Either they are put in by wealthy Jews, to 
manage and underlet the rooms; or they have been 
the mistresses of officers, disinclined or too poor to 
marry, who, by way of disentanglement, portion 
them off with a furnished house, to provide for them- 
selves. It is always advisable in making terms with 
the ‘* bourgeoise ” to commit them to paper, as a con- 
tract and inventory signed by both parties will fre- 
quently be found a convenient safeguard. But we 
had no reason to complain of our bourgeoise; on the 
contrary, during the three months we occupied her 
apartments, it is pleasant to mention that we always 


| found her obliging, complaisant, and most faithfal to 


of Solomon’s observation, | 


Romish Church, | 


of the Papal Church arise from one cause, and that | 


the whole is to be eradicated and cured by one simple 


remedy. By C. Vines, Professor of Theology. | healthful character to the street. 


her engagement. The only grievance of which we 
had to complain was one of almost universal preva- 
lence in Algiers: there were forty-eight stone steps— 
a sort of fixed treadmill—up to our apartment on the 
second étage. The street in which we were located 
was called Rue d'Orléans, and had the advantage of 
being among the few streets in the French quarter of 
the city which did not admit of the passage of car- 
riages through it. So marrow was the way, and so 
high were the buildings, that the morning sun only 
peeped in just to dry the dews of night, and give a 
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These were the | 


PRICES OF PROVISIONS. | 
When the poet described the Cyclops as one-eyed 
monsters to be found on the coast of Sicily, he cer- 
tainly must have crossed the water and taken a peep 
at the fish-market at Algiers. Every other man was 
‘speechless in one eye’—a kind of Monops who 
stared at you as if you were Outis and he Poly- 
phemus himself. But the fish they sold was good 
and cheap; that is to say, cheap if you bought it at 
half the price they asked for it, and good if you 
visited the market at the right time: for instance, 
weather permitting, a pair of soles a foot long might 
be bought for one franc; a John-dory (St. Pierre), 
large enough for four persons, at ten sous; small red 
mullet (rouget) at a sou each; and sardines, fresh and 
delicious, at three sous a pound; besides, there were 
whiting, herring, mackerel, turbot, whitebait, and 
fiying-fish. Then, in the vegetable market, green | 
peas were to be had all the winter; wild asparagus | 
and new potatoes in February, and Alpine straw- 
berries in the month of March ; besides all the vege- 
tables and many more than we have in England, in 
great profusion and excellence. Game of almost 
every kind, from a quail to a wild boar, found its way 
to Algiers throughout the year; if it was not exposed 
in market it was always to be purchased from the 
Arab dealers, malgré the game laws and the cléture de 
chasse. In consequence of the long and unusual rain 
which fell during the autumn of 1856, and the total 
want of shelter among the pastoral Arabs and 
colonists, no less than 600,000 head of cattle perished 
in the interior; the price of meat was therefore much 
higher than it had hitherto been, but the quality was 
of an average character. With such materials, and 
the aid of the finest fruit, and excellent wines pro- 
duced in the country or derived from France and 
Spain, no bon-vivant need despair of obtaining at 
Algiers the gratification of his utmost desire. But 
the invalid would do well to take from England a 
small stock of black tea, groats, arrowroot, castor oil, 
and cod-liver oil, if required. The tea sold at Algiers 
at sixteen francs a pound is wretched stuff; groats 
and arrowroot are not obtainable at any price ; the 
cod-liver oil is undrinkable; and the castor oil is fre- 
quently a vile compound of olive and croton oil, a 
mixture, it need scarcely be said, not only not ser- 
viceable, but highly injurious to the human stomach. 
Coffee, as prepared by the native Moors, is excellent: 
the berry is pounded in enormous mortars, and thus 
yields an aroma that is not found in the café noir of 
the French. Cafés maures abound throughout the 
city, and a cup of delicious coffee, with sugar, is 
always procurable at a moment’s notice for one sou; 
for which small sum it is also brought, if required, to 
your private rooms. In this climate a cup of coffee 
at noon is as necessary for the stomach as a flannel 
belt or the silken cincture which is so universally 
worn by the natives. By taking a little trouble and 
giving orders beforehand, good cow’s milk might be 
procured at eight sous a quart; but the supply of 
goat's milk, fresh, regular, and abundant, was always 
obtainable at your very doors, . 


pen will read with interest the account 
r) 








; THE CLIMATE OF ALGIERS. 

Tt is an observable feature of the climate, that im- 
mediately after rain has fallen, evaporation takes 
place rapidly, and the air at once becomes remarkably 
dry, bracing, and enjoyable. When the sirocco wind 
blows from the desert, which is of unfrequent occur- 
rence, a certain amount of depression and langour is 
always felt by the invalid; but the high chain of 
mountains which intervene between the town of 
Algiers and the desert, and which in winter are 
usually covered with snow, screens and tempers it so 
pleasantly, that no evil effects whatever are felt by 
the general population. The east wind is rarely com- 
plained of by invalids; and of the other winds the 
north-west is held to be the most objectionable, as, in 
Arab language, “it rushes like a wild horse,” and 
brings with it storms of rain and uncomfortable 
weather. In a room without fire, fronting the south, 
and having the windows generally open during the 
day, the temperature throughont the months of 
February and March averaged 64°; while during the 
three previous months it was 63°8; 55° being the 
lowest range from eight in the morning to six o’clock 
at night. 


_The water is good and wholesome. The me- 
dical men are equal to the first in France. The 
customary fee is five francs a visit, and ten 
if called in at night. But the chemists 
ya exorbitantly ; therefore, carry a medicine 
chest. 


The environs are said to be “beautiful beyond 
description :” 


The surrounding hills on either side slope gradually 
to the blue water’s edge; and on every available 
plateau stands a Moorish house, white and simple in | 
itself, but adorned by the most exquisite verdure. 
Red geraniums in full bloom and beauty, pome- 
granates and myrtles, orange and citron trees, bearing 
at once the fruit and the flower, remind one of 
Aladdin’s garden, in which jewels depended from the | 
bowers, and perfume filled the air. The very rocks 
are trellised with creepers in Nature’s wildest 











form ; while the vine, the fig, and the olive tree attest 
the cultivating care of man. Deep ravines, the work 
of earthquakes in former ages, descend from the 
mountain top to its base; these are spangled by the 
star of Bethlelem, the asphodel and classic acanthus, 
a beautiful genista, and other flowering shrubs, in 
which the black-cap and the nightingale find a happy 
retreat, and sing alternately from morning to night 
and night to morning ;—* amant alterna cameenz.” 
Nor is the purling brook and busy mill wanting to 
complete the scene. 


We know not whether to attribute to simplicity 
or cunning the following incident, which is cer- 
tainly far from complimentary to the character of 
the Moorish ladies: 


On another occasion we entered a French carpen- 
ter’s shop: the man was at work making Turkish 
brackets and gilding them for the market; he was 
also smoking and talking, only as a Frenchman can 
talk and smoke, all at the same time. A young 
Moorish lady, about sixteen, walked in, and leisurely 
looking round, gave the man an order to make her a 
trinket box, the size of which she chalked out on his 
table, and then bargained for the price. ‘The car- 
penter, however, made her understand that he ex- 
pected a deposit, a part-payment, before he executed 
the order. Thelady having no money about her, was 
at fault for a moment, but recovering herselfas rapidly, 
she removed the veil from her face, and turned on us 
the full light of her eyes; then, as a child begs for a 
sweetmeat, she put on the most winning expression, 
and said, ‘Can’t you help me to pay this thief?” 
The face, a very lovely one, was, doubtless, the lever 
by which power had been applied to carry her point 
on more occasions than the present one: the removal 
of the veil was of course a bribe that could not be re- 
sisted, so the box was ordered and paid for without 
further ado. On the lady’s departure, the carpenter 
informed us it was a common practice for the Moorish 
ladies to walk into his shop and order him to manu- 
facture an article for which they promised to call on 
the following day, but that they generally forgot 
to do so: he was obliged, he said, to adopt the 
plan of prepayment to check this childish amuse- 
ment. 


With an account of sporting in Algiers, we 
take leave of Mr. Davies: 


There is a curious point of similarity between the 
English sportsman and the aristocrat of the Sahara ; 
he rides his second horse in the chase of the ostrich as 
the other does in that of the fox. But, if anything, 
he of the desert bas the advantage; he posts his relay 
with such a thorough knowledge of the running of 
his game, that he rarely misses his mount; whereas 
the Meltonian makes a bad cast frequently, and as 
frequently he finds his second horse already half 
beaten by the bad management of his groom. When 
the ostrich is blown in the chase, the rider strikes him 
a sharp tap on his featherless head, and at once 
deprives him of life, a small stick being his sole 
weapon. <A kous-koussou, surmounted by cutlets 
taken from the breast of the ostrich, is the royal dish 
of the desert; while the steam from the boiled fat 
imparts an unctuous taste and gamy flavour to the 
whole. The Arab of the desert exchanges ostrich 
feathers for cern grown by the Arabs of the Tell; thus 
their value to the former is incalculable, and, were it 
not for the kous-koussou, they might follow the plan 
of the Lincolnshire fen-men with very justifiable ad- 
vantage, that is, pluck the birds alive and turn them 
out for another crop. A visitor, anxious to witness 
the chase of the ostrich, in order to obtain accommo- 
dation and approximation to the hunting-ground, 
should go to Tougourt, the capital of thirty-five 
villages in the Oasis of Oued-Rir, seventy-six leagues 
from Biskra ; or to Leghrouat, a town of four thousand 
inhabitants, south-west of Biskra; or to Gardaia, a 
town of the Beni-Mzab, easily accessible from Algiers, 
all within the Algerian Sahara, and consequently 
under the government and protection of France. For 
bustard and gazelle the sportsman need not go so far 
afield: from Teniet-el-had or Boghar, military sta- 
tions within three days of Algiers, on the borders of 
the Algerian Sahara, the gazelle is found in abun- 
dance, and throughout the Sahara the bustard is 
equally plentiful. When Vernon visited Teniet-el- 
had, he found a caravansérail half-way between 
Millianah and that place: the quarters he described 
as sufficiently good for a bachelor, and the country 
around truly charming for the hunter—great quanti- 
ties of game of every description roamed in the 
vicinity ; the tracts of the boars were like those of 
rabbits in a warren; partridges were so numerous 
that the Arabs knocked them down with sticks; 
while an occasional lion startled the wanderer, and 
roared defiance against the advance of civilisation. 
But the sport of sports, novel to the English gentle- 
man of modern days, though familiar to him of old, 
is that of hawking. Among most of the tribes on the 
southern confines of Algeria the pastime is pursued 
with much ardour and ceremony; it is, however, ex- 


clusive, and is enjoyed only by the aristocrats. Four | 


kinds of hawks, one of which is the famed Barbary 


Falcon, are used for the purpose, and these are | 


trained with consummate craft and ability. Of 
course the open and treeless plains of the Sahara 
afford facilities fur the enjoyment of this sport such 





as few countries could supply. No Englishman who 
has time and means at his disposal, and who has any 
predilection for field sports, should visit Algiers 
without going to see the noble falcons of the tribe 
Oulad-Sidi-Sheikh, or those of the Hameian-Gharaba 
tribe in the south-western extremity of the Little 
Sahara. The docility of the birds, the rapidity of 
their flight, and the fatal swoop, as I have been in- 
formed by an eye-witness, is a marvel of perfection, 
and exhibits no less the ingenuity of man, than the 
dominion given to him “over the fowl of the air, 
and over every living thing that moveth upon the 
earth.” 


Mr. Cooper has wandered further into the 
interior of Australia than any of his contem- 
poraries who have sent us accounts of their tours. 
‘This little volume has some novelty therefore, 
and his adventures are related with singular 
spirit. We take a single passage as 4 speci- 
men : 

THE CAPTURE OF KING BILLY. 

The aboriginals had chosen a good spot for their 
camp. From east to west ran the river-bed (at that 
time nearly dry), covered with low brushwood and 
tea-tree; parallel to this at about four hundred paces 
was a bluff rocky range, perhaps thirty feet in height, 
which had evidently formed the boundary of the 
stream during some terrific flood ; diagonally from 
the range to the river stretched a dense “ wattle- 
scrub,” so interlaced with vines and undergrowths as 
to be impervious to any but dark-skins, except at one 
point, where a small creek had wound its way through 
the centre, and left what now was a sandy path, 
covered in so thickly by the interweaving branches 
that a horseman could not pass beneath them without 
dismounting. Opposite the place where the creek 
entered the “wattles,” and in the angle formed by 
the junction of the scrub and the range, the blacks 
were holding their ‘‘ corroberie,” deeming themselves 
sufficiently secured from the chances of surprise, while 
their scouts were on the alert. Thus far went our 
information; and having invested a brother overseer 
named James M‘Call, an athletic North countryman, 
with the command of the party, we formed our plan 
of attack while riding towards the camp. The dark- 
ness of the night was in our favour, and we reached 
the nearest side of the scrub without accident, and 
then following the bed of the river came round to the 
point where the creek spoken of above entered it. 
Dismounting we left our steeds with one of the party 
in the deep shade of the ‘ wattles,” and plunging 
into the scrub wound our way in silence towards the 
blacks’ camp, for the purpose of reconnoitering ere we 
attacked them. The darkness was so intense that, in 
order to keep together, we were obliged to resort to 
the expedient of buckling to each other three or four 
saddle straps, which all grasped as we stole on in 
Indian file, guided by the banks of the creek. Exer- 
cising great caution, we proceeded in this manner 
until a sudden bend brought us within sight of a 
small watch-fire a few paces off, and further on was 
one of the black scouts leaning against a sapling ab- 
sorbed in watching the actions of his comrades, the 
glare of whose fires shone strongly into the creek for 
a few yards, and brought up his figure in bold relief 
to us, whose eyes had become accustomed to the 
shadow. 

“ We must settle that fellow,” whispered M‘Call; 
“stand back a few paces in the dark and leave him 
to me!” 

We accordingly fell back a little, but still kept 
sufficiently near to come to the assistance of our 
friend should he require it. We guessed his tactics, 
and were not surprised to see the small fire become 
duller, and at last extinguished without apparent 
agency. At this moment the black turned, and find- 
ing the flame had subsided, very naturally imagined 
the brands had burnt out, and therefore came towards 
it with the intention of adding a few sticks. As he 
stooped over the spot, probably his suspicions became 
aroused, and he rose to give the alarm; but a strong 
hand was on his throat and a keen knife at his heart, 
and ere a sound could be uttered he was hurled to the 
yround an inanimate mass. We returned for our 
horses, and now knowing the ground, were soon back 
again, and leading them as far as we might venture 
without detection, mounted, bending to the saddle- 
bows to avoid the branches of the trees. Trusting to 
the vigilance of their scout, and never dreaming of 
an attack from the side they deemed safest, the blacks 
were in their wildest glee, dancing and yelling round 
the fires in the height of the corroberie. ‘‘ Now, lads, 
said M‘Call, “‘use your pistols as you dash on them, 
and then give them the cutlasses! Allready? Thea, 
off!” With a wild hurra! we burst upon the camp, 
scattering the natives in all directions, and _tumbling 
the bark “ gunyies” about their ears in glorious style. 
A few spears were thrown; but, completely sur- 
prised, and supposing, by the audacity of our move- 
ment, that we were strongly supported, the majority 
of the dark-skins cut off from the scrub, made for the 
rocks, and went bounding up them with the agility of 
kangaroos, leaving in our hands as trophies of war, 
spears, and nullah-nullahs (war-clubs), skins, fars, 

and nets, and cooliemans, besides all the jins, old 
| men and piccaninies who were too young or too old to 
escape. The reverence paid to, and care taken of, the 
aged by the Australian aborigines might serve as 4 
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model to more civilised nations, and upon this feeling 
we determined to work; so, making the prisoners pile 
the bark of their tents, the possum-rugs, and all the 
spoil left in our hands in one huge heap, we unslung 
the carabines from our saddles and forced the _pri- 
soners to mount it, declaring that unless King Billy 
was instantly given up we would fire the heap. The 
warriors by this time had mustered on the summit of 
the range, doubtless rather disgusted at finding the 
weakness of the party before whom they had fled, but 
having lost their arms it was too late to retrieve their 
error. Seeing our demonstration of roasting their 
friends—which of course would not under any circum- 
stances have been carried out—one of the blacks came 
forward to the edge of the cliff and desired a parley. 
The conversation took place in that compound of the 
Sydney dialect and broken English, interspersed with 
Cameleroi, which generally forms the medium of com- 
munication between the white men and blacks, but 





| 


| 
| 


which, nevertheless, would be unintelligible to the | 


reader unless he has travelled the northern districts. 
I therefore render it into English. 
“You wish us to give you up ‘ King Billy; 


| 
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FICTION. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

The Moors and the Fens. By F. G. TRarrorp. 
3 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Year after Year: a Tale. By the Author of 
“Paul Ferroll.” London: Saunders and 
Otley. 

Tue character of Alfred Westwood is, in its exe- 

cution as in its conception, one upon which Mr. 

Trafford may justly pride himself. It will make 

the fortune of Zhe Moors and the Fens. Itisa 

type of aclass who prey upon society, living by 
their wits, doing all sorts of dirty things, but so 
doing them that “the world” cannot, or will not, 
recognise the stain they leave upon the hands. 

These people have no consciences—no seeming 

sense of right and wrong; they do the worst 

things with an air of unconsciousness that im- 

poses itself upon society as almost virtue. No 


’ if we | Matter what misfortune happens to them, they 


do so what will you do with him? If you send him | are sure to fall upon their feet; if detected in one 
to the ‘Toom-virran’ (literally, ‘ Big-smoke,’z.¢., | locality and compelled to quit, they turn up 


Brisbane), they will hang him!” 

M‘Call, acting as spokesman, replied, “ Deliver 
him to us and we will punish him on the spot, ard not 
take him to the township; your friends shall then be 
free and all your property returned ; butif you refuse, 
we destroy all your goods, burn your old men and 
jins, ‘9 hunt your tribe down like ‘ wachas,’” (native 

ogs). 

King Billy himself, seeing the impression rather 
strong against him, came forward; and as he stood 
against the grey light (for morning was rapidly 
breaking) I thought 1 had never seen a finer model 
for a sculptor. 
height, and yet symmetrically formed, broad chested 
and straight limbed; and the natural grace and ease 
of his gestures, as he endeavoured to explain away 
his share in the murder of Chapman the hut-keeper, 
altogether served to excite in me a feeling of sym- 
pathy with the fellow that, certainly, he did not 
deserve. A shot might have reached him where he 
stood, but the first sign of levelling a carabine would 
have been to him a signal for a precipitate flight. We 
also noticed that the remaining blacks were holding a 


‘consultation, and felt pretty certain that King Billy 


would soon be in our power. Three of the warriors, 
together with a native whom we knew, called Narangie 
Tommy, at length drew near him while he was still 
speaking, and making a sudden rush, endeavoured to 
pinion him, while others crowded round to assist in 
the capture; his colossal strength, however, enabled 
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He was considerably above six feet in | 
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again somewhere else with the same assurance, 
the same resources, and move about in the same 
circles. How many Mr. Westwoods are there not 
at this moment in every fashionable resort in 
Europe! 

Like the Russian spy, of whom most have heard, 
whom many have met, he was everywhere in the best 
places, among the best company ; he was successively 
entertained as a milor in Italy, as a millionaire in 


| Spain, as a savant in Germany, as a man of art and 


fashion in France. He produced quite a furore in 
America, crossed thence to an island in the Pacific, 
and enacted the part of king there for a period ; sub- 
sequently he gained the confidence of an Indian 
prince, and lorded it in Eastern pomp, till he wearied 
of his station, or, what is more probable, deemed his 
neck in jeopardy. His finishing exploit was turning 
Mussulman, and obtaining great favour in the eyes of 
a sultan of Turkey, during whose reign he lived in 
splendour, surrounded by the gorgeous magnificence 
of that luxuriant clime, steeped in perfumes, buried 


in divans, loaded with jewels, admired, honoured, | 


consulted, a man of weight and esteem and considera- 
tion, a person whose frown was to be dreaded, whose 
smile was to be coveted, till his patron the sultan 
died ; but immediately consequent on that event the 
favourite disappeared. 

The other characters are more common-place, 
and they are to be found in innumerable novels, 


him for a minute to shake them off, and hurling two | except Colin Saunders, the faithful retainer of 


or three from him, he drew from his girdle a shear- 
blade sharpened on both edges and with a handle 
affixed, with which he ripped up one of his assailants 
through bone and cartilage from chest to throat. He 
was, notwithstanding, overpowered by numbers and 
carried down in triumph to us, possibly imagining 
that we should satisfy ourselves by flogging him with 
the stock-whip and allowing him to escape. But 
such was not our intention. No sooner had they 
borne him sufficiently near than we handled our pieces, 
and M‘Call desired them to let him go. Directly he 
was free he made a bound towards the river. Our 
carabine rifles cracked simultaneously; and with a 
spring that I never saw equalled before or since by 
any animal in any country, he rose through the air ; 
and, alighting on his knees, fell forward pierced by 
four balls. Leaving the dark-skins to bury him and 
their other dead, we remounted, and in half-an-hour 
were in the blankets making up for the loss of our 
night’s rest. 


This seems to us very like murder. 








Land, Labour, and Gold; or, Two Years in Vic- 
toria. With Visits to Sydney and Van Dieman’s 
Land. By Wituiam Howirr. In 2 vols. 
Second Edition. London: Longman and 


0. 
Tue most interesting, readable, and, to the emi- 
grant, most practical account of the land of gold 
which has been presented to the British public is 
this one by William Howitt, who went to Vic- 
toria, not as a speculator, or as a gold-digger, or 
as seeking a livelihood there, but merely as an 
impartial spectator, with express purpose to 
write a faithful account of all that he saw and 
heard, apart from local prejudice or partisanship. 
This unique characteristic of the book which he 
brought home with him obtained for it a great 
and deserved popularity. It was everywhere 
welcomed as an authority. A large edition at a 
high price being exhausted, the publishers have 
wisely resolved to introduce it to a very much 
wider circle of readers, by issuing a new edition 
at a price which will enable those who could only 
borrow it before to buy it now. The author has 
introduced all the most recent information that 
has come from the colony, so that it contains the 
most complete account of the gold regions that 
has yet appeared. 





; occurrence, 


the clan, whose protraiture is almost equal 
to some of those Sir W. Scott loved to paint. 
The plot, though wanting the ingenuity of the 
French novels, is better than English novelists 
usually construct. It is not a thoroughly 
hackneyed one. The composition is particularly 
good; Mr. Trafford says what he has to say in 


the fewest words; hence a brisk, lively, pictorial | 


style, every sentence conveying distinct ideas to 
the reader’s mind. If this is his first essay, we 
may welcome the advent of so promising a 
writer. It is seldom that a first fiction is entitled 
to such applause as is The Moors and the Fens, and 
we shall look anxiously for the author’s next 
essay. 

The authoress of ‘Paul Ferroll” has dis- 
appointed our expectations— Year after Year 
exhibits not progress, but falling off. It 
wants the substance of its predecessor. There 
is the same creative power, the same fertile 
fancy, but the creations are not the flesh 
and blood ones of that first strange pro- 
duct of true genius. Something of this 
arises, of course, from the difference of the 
materials chosen for the plot. It would be diffi- 
cult to bring upon the stage a second hero to 
whom such an interest attached as to Paul 
Ferroll; certainly we do not feel anything like 
the same eager curiosity for the heroine; the 
story, too, wants the terrible features that gave 
such zest to the former novel. It is little 
more than the narrative of a persistent struggle 
for justice by a woman who believes herself to 
have been wronged. A disputed policy of assu- 
rance is the subject-matter. An eccentric gen- 
tleman, whose life is heavily insured, dies under 
circumstances that fully justify suspicion as to 
the cause of death; the offices object to the claim. 
After some demur they pay those of other insu- 
rers, but refuse to pay the policy held by the 
heroine—an improbable, nay, an impossible, 
She resolves to obtain justice, and 
to this she devotes all her energies, doing all sorts 
of things which a lady in real life would not be 
likely to do, meeting infinite disappointments, 
going to trial under disadvantages which would 
have nonsuited any but a novelist, being tried 
in an impossible place in a very illegal manner, 





but winning her verdict, and therewith closing 
her narrative. When novelists, and especially 
ladies, describe law and law-suits and lawyers, 
they always contrive to fall into ridiculous errors, 
and even so skilful a hand as that before us does 
not escape them. The interest, however, is 
admirably sustained, and the writing is very 
powerful. It is decidedly a work of genius, 
though not quite what the first essay had led us 
to anticipate. 








Steps on the Mountains: a Tale. By AMELIA 

Mary Lorarne. London: T. C. Newby. 
Tue moral of this graceful and well-constructed 
little tale is, that Christian influence and good 
example have a better effect in doing the good 
work of reformation than the prison, the tread- 
mill, or even the reformatory. The plan of the 
story is simple and natural. Two poor little 
children are saved from the degrading effects of 
overworked poverty by the interposition of Lucy 
Sidney, the heroine of the story. One of these 
children, little Nelly, has been discharged from 
the employ of Mr. Magog, a wealthy shirt seller, 
who has made a fortune out of human flesh and 
blood. The moral of Hood’s affecting “Song of 
the Shirt” is admirably illustrated here. The 
Magog family is painted in all the odious colours 
of ignorant and purse-proud vulgarity. One mem- 
ber of it, however, saves the whole tribe from con- 
demnation, as the few good men might have saved 
the accursed cities. Clement Magog is a studious 
youth, with the materials of a gentleman and a 
Christian priest in him. He stands aloof from 
the vulgarities, and refuses to conform to the 
hard-hearted principles of his family. He takes 
holy orders, and marries Lucy Sidney. A highly 
dramatic incident occurs, in which little Walter, 
Nelly’s companion, has an opportunity of saving 
the life of his benefactress, Lucy, by risking his 
own in a burning house. The story ends with 
universal happiness and prosperity, and the 
reformation of even Mr. Magog. We cannot too 
highly commend either the true Christian bene- 
volence of the lessons taught by this tale, or the 
refined elegance with which they are commu- 
nicated. 

It is prettily, even handsomely bound, and 
will be an excellent gift-book for children who 
are able to think of the steps upon mountains 
“ of those that bring good tidings.” 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Poems of Francis Hingeston. London: Long- 
man and Co. 


Gardenia: a Poem. By Wa. S. Sanves. London: 


Longman. 

Wild Notes. By E. PasstncHam. London: 
Hope. 

A Lay of the West. By the Author of “ Parental 
Wisdom.” London: Saunders and Otley. 


Earl Godwin’s Feast, and other Poems. By S. 
Lockyer. London: Saunders and Otley. 
Every man in his journey through life makes 
sacrifices at the altar of the affections. It is the 
price he pays for the possession of those feelings 
which rescue him from being a purely selfish 
creature. Such sacrifices show themselves in a 
variety of ways; sometimes by a relinquishment 
of gold, oftener, perhaps, by a suspension of 
judgment. There is a wide difference, however, 
in the two cases. No man advances cash for the 
necessities of a friend whose only knowledge of 
agriculture consists in sowing “wild oats,” 
without knowing something like the extent of 


his venture; whereas, he who allows his 
affections to conquer his judgment, even 
to the praise of a bad book, has no 


real idea of how much truth he has defaced, 
or how much critical skill he has perverted. The 
affections, though they are household angels 
which add brightness to our fire, sweetness to 
our food, and softness to our pillows, are never- 
theless bad and faulty critics. Julia’s teeth are 
not nature’s instruments for masticating beef and 
pudding, and Araminta’s eyes are not household 
objects adapted for sewing on shirt-buttons. These 
are rows of gleaming pearls, set in a coral frame, 
and those are “ twin stars” who have left their place 
in the heavens in order to shine in a human face! 
Julia sings one of Balfe’s songs “indifferently 
well,” and Araminta composes, for a scented 
album, a feeble elegy on her lost poodle, when 
straightway those blessed “affections ” come into 
play, and listeners and readers dream of Piccolo- 
mini and L. E.L. For this kind of preference 
there is no remedy; and if there were, we are not 
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sure that we should enforee it. If there were 
nothing but scorn and contempt expressed for 
those acts which are done inartistically, but done 
With the intention of doing the best, there would 


Sn 


arrow 
SULLOW. 


As often as sufiering bows him 


| to the earth, so will that common mother renew | 


be avery unwholesomecheck on the socialities of | 


life. One result to which the affections often 


lead, is the printing of trashy verses after their | 


author has passed from the stage of life. This is 
a new phase of the case, and no longer a case of 
albums. It is here, and here only, that we can 


| to verse making. Mr. Sandes is a poet in this 


} 


step in between what was conceived as harmless | 


pastime, and what is put forth as literary deliber- 
ation. Even here, were the critic to be severe, 
his severity would wound certain susceptibilities. 
To be able to praise then, however feebly, pos- 
thumous poems is a very desirable office for a 
conscientious critic. 

We have been led to these remarks by the ap- 


| be folly to deny him—the name of poet. 


pearance of the poems of Francis Hingeston, a | 


Cornish bard, who, during his lifetime, enjoyed 
the honour of having some of his stanzas printed 
by Mr. Polwhele in his “Biographical Sketches 
of Cornwall.” The poems are collected and 


edited by a son of the poet, and to his credit be | 


it said, that he has laid no more stress on the 


correct judgment. 
pretence to intellectual supremacy—to that 
opulence of imagination which invests common 
objects with a symbolical meaning and splendour. 


Francis Hingeston was the poet of the heart | 


his strength, till through human hearts he reaches | 
nearer unto heaven. Such manliness as Mr. 
Sandes teaches causes us to wholly set aside those 
little artistic inequalities which are not essential 


sense, that he reads life in its highest condition; 
and what more do we want? In the open coun- 
try he views Nature with rapture, and repre- 
sents her with fervour; and what more do we 
need? He can no more turn a verse like Pope | 


| than he can draw exquisite music from a pipe | 


like Picco ; and yet he deserves—indeed, it would | 


We shall be doing the authors no injustice by | 


| classing the three next books together— Wild 


Notes, A Lay of the West, and Earl Godwin’s Feast. 
They have no strong individual thought, and yet 
a fervid fancy lights up their pages. Conside- 
rably above mediocrity, this bardic trio show the | 
presence of cultivated if not original mind. The | 
author of Karl Godwin’s Feast exhibits the most 


| artand the most colour. 
merits of his sire than accords with truth and | 


The poet himself never made | 


rather than the brain, and only a perfect combi- | 


nation of both makes what may be truly termed 
a great poet. The chief charm in his poems is 
depth of feeling. Francis Hingeston is a 


delineator of home life; in fact, his fancy 


sports around native objects and familiar scenes, | 


never rushing with strong and erratic wing into 


He is undoubtedly an elegant, but not a powerful, 
writer. His whole object seems to have been to 
“twine a simple garland of field flowers” for 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Personal Narrative of the Siege of Lucknow | 
Jrom its Commencement to its Relief by Sir Colin 
Campbell. By L. E. Ruutz Rexrs. London: 
Longmans. 

The Defence of Lucknow: a Diary. By a Srarr 
Orricer. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

WE must confess to an incurable preference for 

the plain but solid structures of fact over the | 


| dazzling but worthless fabrics of the fancy; and 
the region of the mysterious and the magnificent. | 


| 


those children of nature who inspired his song, | 


and he has done this always artistically, and 
often beautifully. The late poet was of that 
class of men without whom society would be 
exceedingly barren—men who mingle the orna 
ments of thought with the 
labour and life. 

Gardenia, by William Stephen Sandes, is termed 
a poem, and so it is in the sense that it consists 
of a sequence of ideas. Still, to call Gardenia a 
collection of poems is more correct. It consists 
mostly of sonnets, with which are mixed lighter 
and more coloured strains, even as poppies mingle 
with the more stalwart corn. The analogy holds 
no further. The wheat which grows in our fields 
is welcome to every man’s door as “the staff of 
life,” whereas the sonnet is not received with 
particular favour. Few persons would care to 


sterner duties of 


it is always with a feeling of satisfaction that we | 
find ourselves in possession of evidence that may 
be depended upon, when we have to form an 
opinion upon any subject with regard to which 
the excitement of men’s minds renders it difficult 
to preserve a calm and impartial judgment. 
Such a subject decidedly is the terrible drama | 
now being enacted on the Indian peninsula—a 


| drama which will stand conspicuous in the history 


read sonnets continuously for two hours; it is too | 


like a horse going round and round in 
We soon begin to think how delightful it would 
be if the poor hoodwinked quadruped could go 
but one step out of his eternal circle; but alas! 
for him there are so many feet and so many 
inches, and for the poet there are the obstructive 
fourteen lines! 


a mill, | 


| air seems filled with blood; the skies are red; 
We never liked the sonnet, in | 


spite of all Wordsworth and Bowles have done | 


for it. But the form of the verse shall not influ- 
ence our judgment as to the merit of the poet. 
Mr. Sandes has almost, if not quite, realised 


We recollect his stanzas, “ A Summer Reverie,” 
and nothing in the present volume has more free 
and fervent flow. 
elasticity then, there is more sinew now. Occa- 
sionally, perhaps, and in the sonnets especially, 
there seems a striving after what is profound, so 
that we are mystified with beaviness of thought 
and sluggishness of language. 


| those tortured 


of the world for its appalling revelations from | 
the nethermost hell of human nature, as well as 

for its great and noble episodes of courage the | 
most chivalrous, and fortitude the most Christian. 
It is most difficult—we well know how difficult— 
to drive passion from the mind when we think of | 
what our bretbren and sisters in India have | 
suffered. Whilst the blood is yet wet upon the | 
floors of Cawnpore—whilst the fiend in human 
shape who commanded the most horrible murder | 
that ever was perpetrated in the world yet eludes 
the sword of the Avenger of Blood—whilst Luck- | 
now yet swarms with criminals, whose offences | 
exceed the boundaries of any known laws—it is 
almost impossible for an Englishman to think of 
anything but an awful and just retribution. We 
have been told by those who have been in the 
thick of deadly battles that every sense is 
overpowered by the instinct to slay; the | 


there is no colour but that one in creation. 
This is very much the present complexion of 
every Englishman’s mind when he thinks upon 
and murdered women and babes; 


| 


, | and as. distortion of facts is one of the natural 
the opinion we formed of him three years ago. | 


But while there was more | 


Set this against | 


the fact that the poet is a deep thinker, that he | 
can be very intelligible and representative, and | 


count the gains. Without the particular view of 


| we are of opinion that he has his special and 


life that Mr. Sandes holds man would be but a | 


miserable and objectless animal. Perhaps the poet 
has passed through the fire of suffering, scathed but 
not vanquished, and without some such ordeal 
poetry never had its divinest expositor. How 
much soul throbs in your sentimental rhymer— 


a crown of thorns ? 


consequences of this sanguine colouring, we are | 
not astonished to find that the loosest and most 
conflicting notions are abroad with regard to the 
most notorious events in India. 

It is quite certain that our posterity will know 
much more about the battles of this age than we | 
know of those in which our forefathers took part. | 
The newest addition in modern warfare is the 
reporter, and although there be some martinets | 
of the old school who decry his value, and even go 
so far as to say that his influence is pernicious, 


most important mission. But not only is there the 
professional reporter; there is also the amateur, 
and we are bound to confess that he sometimes 
does his work better than his more technical 
rival. Some of the best reports of the Crimean 


| war were undoubtedly by amateur reporters, and 
the man who has worn a crown of roses but never | 


From Mr. Sandes’s view of | 


life came all those glorious poets who have | 


struck the world with wonder and awe. 
view is not for cowards, but for heroes. 
less does not the biography of every great man 
show that out of hopes defeated come the sources 
of his strength? 


That 


professionals will probably arrive alittletoolate to 
More or | 


some of the grossest blunders—such as the cele- 
brated “thin red line”—came from professional 
pens. With regard to the Indian business, the 


give anything but the close of the struggle; for 
the Indian press has done so little in the matter 
in the way of supplying accurate pictures of the 


§ Finely has the poet said that | facts, that we cannot admit the presence of the 
there is an angel seated on the step of every | professional reporter until advised of Mr. Russell's | 





Such as Anteus was, so is and has been | arrival in Calcutta. Hitherto we have been mainly 
| every great poet. 
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dependent upon amateurs in this way—the pri- 
vate letters of officers, and soldiers and their wives, 
civil servants, mercantile and other persons who 
chanced to be in India at the outbreak of the mu- 
tiny ;andalthough these have been but disconnected 
atoms of intelligence, necessarily partial in their 
view, invariably written under feelings of great 
excitement, they are indeed what we have chiefly 
had to depend upon in forming our opinions of 
the events which they record. By-and-bye we 
shall doubtless have books in plenty, written 
with a calmer and more careful spirit, and of 
these the two writers which stand at the head of 
this article are the first-fruits. 

It was to be expected, from the difference in 
the position of these two writers, that consider- 
able divergence would exist between them. The 
“ Staff Officer ” is, doubtless, what he describes 
himself to be, though “for military reasons” he 


| prefers to withhold his name from publication. 


Mr. Rees, on the other hand, appears to be 
a mercantile man, who, happening to be in 
Oude at the time of the outbreak, became acci- 
dentally entangled in the meshes of the mutiny. 
Knowing this, we are not surprised at many im- 
portant points of difference which distinguish 
these two works. The “ Staff Officer” is naturally 
very reticent about the acts of his colleagues and 
superiors ; indeed he never offers an opinion 
which is not entirely and unreservedly laudatory. 
This, of course, somewhat weakens the effect of 
his evidence ; because, although it is not to be 
supposed for one moment that every word which 
he has written is not according to his belief, yet 
it is easy to see that a suppressio veri has been 
occasionally enforced by his position. To prove 
this we need do no more than bring a single 
instance—his notice of the defeat which our 


| troops sustained at Chinhutt. The facts connected 
| with that terrible disaster appear to have been 


these. Sir Henry Lawrence received intelligence 


| that the rebel sepoys were marching upon 


Lucknow, and he determined to go out to meet 
them in order to check their advance if possible. 


| Being misinformed as to the number of the rebels, 


the force which he took with him was very in- 
adequate for the purpose, for it did not, according 
to the “Staff Officer,” exceed five hundred men 
and nine guns, whilst the enemy numbered 
nearly sixteen thousand men and _ thirty-six 
cannon. In spite of this enormous disparity 
Sir Henry Lawrence attacked them, but, after a 
sharp and short struggle, the Europeans were re- 
pulsed with great loss, leaving seven guns in the 


hands of the enemy. The gallant 32nd regiment 


(Queen’s service) lost three of its officers in the 


| action, one of whom was Lieutenant-Colonel 


Case, one of the bravest soldiers in the British 
army; Lieutenant Brackenbury of the same 
regiment was shot down by the side of his 
superior officer, and Adjutant Thompson 
mortally wounded. The retreat seems to have 
degenerated into a panic: 

Many poor fellows (says Mr. Rees), desperately 
wounded and unable to rise, whom no one could or 
would assist, were seen fighting like bull-dogs held at 
bay, till at last they felldead. Parched with thirst 
and weak from exertion and fatigue, under the in- 
tense heat of a June sun, numbers fell down ex- 
hausted, and were cut up by the enemy’s cavalry 
Others fell, struck by apoplexy. . . ~. None 
asked for mercy, for none expected it. Dr. Darby in 


vas 
Vas 


| vain called out to the men to stop for God’s sake, and 


to remember Waterloo and Vimiera. None heeded 
him ; and Lieutenant Webb, his face black with gun- 


| powder and the peak of his cap shot off, made himself 


hoarse with shouting to the men to halt. The offi- 
cers of the 32nd regin’-nt spared no exertions to re- 
trieve the day; but with a few hundred men against 
myriads, what chance had they, even if the soldiers 
had not been half dead with exhaustion? The Sikh 


| cavalry, notwithstanding the heroic bearing and tact 


of their officer, Lieutenant Hardinge, had been the 
first to fly and to communicate the panic to our in- 
fantry. They had dashed at the enemy’s cavalry, 
and cut their way through where the enemy, opening 
their flanks, did not render that necessary, and fled 
with all possible speed to Lucknow. 


Sir Henry Lawrence seems to have been fully 
aware of the heavy responsibility attachable to 
this defeat, for it is said that he 

Was seen in the most exposed parts of the field, 
riding from one part of it to another, amidst a terrific 
fire of grape, round shot, and musketry, which made 
us lose men at every step. When near the Kok- 
rail Bridge, he wrung his hands in the greatest agony 
of mind, and, forgetful of himself, thought only of his 
poor soldiers. “My God! my God!” he was heard 
to say, ‘and I brought them to this!” So confident 
was he of success, that he had ordered his carriage to 
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meet him half-way. The horses were of course taken 
out to escape with, but the carriage was left sticking 
in the sand. 

Now of this disastrous defeat the only men- 
tion which the “ Staff Officer” deems it expedient 
to make is this: he describes the advance of Sir 
Henry Lawrence’s force, and then adds: 

The force was on the point of being ordered to 
return, when it was decided to make a further recon- 
naissance, and soon after the enemy were fallen in 
with in overwhelming numbers, and the force was 
compelled to retire with the loss of the eight-inch 
howitzer and three nine-pounders. 

To prove how impossible it is to depend abso- 
lutely upon the testimony of even persons on the 
spot, we give side by side the statements of “A 
Staff Officer” and Mr. Rees as to the force pre- 
sent at this disastrous affair of Chinhutt: 

A Staff Officer. Mr. Rees. 
150 of the 32nd Reg., Queen's | 300 of the 32nd Regiment 
130 of 13th Native Infantry | 150 of 13th Native Infantry 
40 Seikhs of 13th Native | 100 out of 71st and 48th Re- 


Regiment giments 
50 of the 48th Regiment 125 Oude Irregular Cavalry 
36 European Cavalry 30 Volunteer Cavalry 
90 Oude Irregular Cavalry 4 European guns 
4 Guns of Kaye’s Euro- 6 Native guns 


pean battery 1 Howitzer 
2 Alexander's guns, Native 
2 Bryce’s guns, Native 
1 Eight-inch howitzer 
496 men, and 9 guns total 705 men and 11 guns total 
From this it appears that there is not only a 
discrepancy involving 209 men and two guns, but 





“ A Staff Officer” impliedly denies the presence | 


of any of the 71st regiment, as alleged, by Mr. Rees. 
It is evident, however, that Mr. Rees is not to be 
relied upon, for immediately after giving the 
figures he speaks of the force as “amounting 
altogether to some 600 men.” 

Having balanced the relative merits of these 
two accounts of the defence of Lucknow Resi- 
dency (one of the most gallant and astonishing 
feats of arms ever performed in any age of the 
world), we readily admit that they will both repay 
perusal. The pages of “A Staff Officer” are by 
no means such exciting reading as those of Mr. 
Rees, but as far as his disclosures go, we must 
presume that he is more to be relied on for mili- 
tary facts than the civilian. Mr. Rees’s book will 
doubtless be first in favour with the general 
reader, whilst military men will be sure to give 
the preference to their brother-in-arms. It is 
neither possible nor desirable that we should 
follow the course of these two narratives, and trace 
the siege of the Residency from the beginning 
down to the final relief of Sir Colin Campbell; 


all that we can dois to select from Mr. Rees’s | 


book some extracts which will serve to give an 
idea of both the matter and the manner of it. 
The death of the brave Sir Henry Lawrence 


occurred on the 4th July, four days after the | 


defeat of Chinhutt. This was the cause of it: 
On the 2nd of July an event occurred which a few 
days later cast a gloom over the whole garrison. The 
good and brave Sir Henry Lawrence, while sitting 
writing in his room in the second story of the Resi- 
dency, was struck by a piece of shell which had burst 
between himself, Mr. Couper, his secretary, and Cap- 


tain Wilson, the deputy-assistant adjutant-general, | 


whom it slightly wounded. Only a short time before, 


another shell had fallen into the same apartment, but | 


had injured neither Sir Henry nor any other occupant 
ofthe room. 
arrangement to leave the place for a better shelter 
from the enemy’s fire. The rebels were apparently 
perfectly acquainted with all the different apart- 
ments, and their occupants and uses, and directed 
their fire accordingly, especially into the Residency 
and the various powder magazines. 

The state of the Residency, and the scarcity of 
luxuries soon after the beginning of the siege, is 
graphically told: 

July 19th.—The inside annoyances are dreadful. 
The stench from human ordure, from decaying horses, 
dogs, and men, assails the olfactory nerves most aw- 
fully, and little is done to mend matters. Before the 
siege commenced, there was a very smart sanitary 
commissioner appointed. The uncompromising zeal 
that he displayed in having the chance deposit of a 
cock-sparrow cleaned up was something magnificent 
to behold. But since the firing commenced and his 
services have become really useful, he has retired into 
some secret recess, it appears, for one cannot get a 
sight of him. Our luxuries are fast diminishing. I 
am afraid my friend D. and myself have been a 


little too liberal with our good things, and instead of, | 


as usual, taking brandy and water ad libitum and 
smoking cheroots ad infinitum, we are obliged to con- 
tent ourselves with one glass of brandy and water a 
day, and a glass of wine in the evening; and as for 
cigars, 1 can only afford one or two a day, and not 
even that; for many a poor devil, who has perhaps 
not had a smoke for days, looks so longingly that I, 


In spite of warnings, he had made no | 
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for one, can scarcely resist the satisfaction of occa- 
sionally giving away half, or even a whole cigar. 
Even the stump of a cheroot is looked upon as a 
luxury by many a poor uncovenanted volunteer now. 
Iam quite proud of my riches, for [ have at least a 
couple of hundred cigars left, Of pickled salmon and 
truffled sausages none remain now. Deprat has given 
away to his friends what little he had saved from 
being plundered. Our fare is not particularly good: 
—beef and chupattees, with a few extras. Still I 
fare better than many. I at least have enongh. 


The curious nature of the kind of warfare 
waged when one side of the street, as it were, is 
fighting with other, is well illustrated in the fol- 
lowing scene: 


Meanwhile another part of the outpost was stoutly 
held by a little fellow of the name of Bailey, a volun- 
teer, the son of a native Christian captain formerly of 
the king’s service, and a couple of sepoys. The young 
man spoke Hindostanee so well, that the mutineers, 
whom he, native like, abused from behind the pali- 
sade that sheltered him, fancied him a Mahommedan 
or Hindoo sepoy, and offered to spare his life, if he 
would throw down his arms and assist them. A very 
interesting and animated conversation took place. 
** Come,” cried one of the rebels, who had found shelter 
in one of a large number of huts, not five yards away 
from the palisade which Bailey defended, ‘‘ come over 
to us, and leave those cursed Feringhees, whose 
mothers and sisters we have defiled, and whom we 
shall kill this day. Come over tous; what have you 
to do with them ? Will you be made a Christian too ? 
| (pop, pop) or have you already lost your caste?” 
| “Take that,” firing his piece, cried Bailey, “do you 
think that I have eaten pig’s flesh like yourselves ? 
Do you think that I too shall disgrace myself, by 
proving unfaithful to my salt? Take that, thou son 
of a dog! (pop). Thou whose grandfather’s grave I 
have dishonoured !” (pop) ‘* Wait, you offspring of a 
dishonoured mother,” cried another, ‘‘ we are coming. 
I shall just be with you, and jump over your wall. 
My sword is sharp.” ‘Is it,” cried Bailey, * but 
thy heart is craven. Come along then, boaster. My 
bayonet is ready, scale the wall. We are all pre- 
pared, and as for you, I shall catch you on the point 
of my bayonet. But first, here’s for you.” 





Some of the most dangerous marksmen on the 
side of the rebels were the former servants of the 
ex-King of Oude: 

August 20th.—One of the houses from which we 


We had already, in July last, made a sortie 


tery. 
which I 


upon this house, known as ‘ Johannes,” 
omitted to notice. 
merchant of that name, and had been stored with 
goods of all sorts. One of the late king’s African 
eunuchs, a first-rate rifleman, had picked off dozens 
of our men during the first days of the siege. Our 
men had christened him “ Bob the Nailer,” becau 

he nailed every man he fired at with his double-bar- 
relled rifle. The sortie, headed by Lieutenant 
M‘Cabe, of the 32nd regiment, had been perfectly 
successful. An entry had been effected by blasting 
open a little doorway. d 


A number of the ener 
been found asleep, and were bayonetted in grand sts 





ted 








Bob himself—found seated at his elevated post, where 
he was engaged in returning the fire kept up by the 
officers on the terrace of the Brigade Mess to divert 


his attention, perfectly unconscious of the entrance of 
our men—then paid for the death of so many brave 
Europeans with his own life. 


The anxiously-expected arrival of Havelock is 
admirably described by Mr. Rees: 

We were now pretty certain that a severe conflict 
was raging outside. Though strict orders had been 
given not to leave our respective garrisons, I felt too 
excited to obey the command, and quietly stole off 
to the Residency terrace. I could see nothing but 
smoke, and hear the crack of the musketry. Street- 
fighting was evidently going on. The fire advanced 
gradually and steadily towards our entrenchments, 
and at last a loud shout proclaimed the arrival of the 
long-expected reinforcements. The immer 
siasm with which ‘they were greeted dé 
tion. As their hurrah and ours rang in my e: 
was nigh bursting with joy. The tears started invol 
tarily into my eyes, and I felt,—no! it is im; 
ble to describe in words that sudden sentiment of 
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suffered most was that opposite the Cawnpore bat- | 


It was the private property of a | 








| bringing. 


| 





“ Hurrah ;” it was not, “God help us,”—it was the 
first rallying ery of a despairing host. Thank God, 
we then gazed upon new faces of our countrymen. 
We ran up to them, officers and men without dis- 
tinction, and shook them by the hands, how cordially 
who can describe? The shrill tones of the High- 
landers’ bagpipes now pierced our ears. Not the most 
beautiful music ever was more welcome, more joy- 
And these brave men themselves, many 
of them bloody and exhausted, forgot the loss of their 
comrades, the pain. of their wounds, the fatigue of 
overcoming the fearful obstacles they had combatted 
for our sakes, in the pleasure of having accomplished 
our relief. 

These deliverers brought with them the news of 
the terrible vengeance which General Neill had 
exacted for the Cawnpore murders: 


Some prisoners were made, Mohammedans and 
high-caste Brahmins, to whom the mere touch of a 
dead man’s bone is pollution. They were taken to 
the house where our unfortunate ladies and children 
had met death at the hands of the ruffians whom no 
entreaties or tears had moved, and who, in the execu- 
tion of their horrible office, had felt no remorse and 
no pity; who had torn infants from their mothers’ 
breasts, and bayonetted the babes before their very 
eyes, in order to make the few minutes before the 
murder of the parents themselves even more agonis- 
ing. The door was still black with congealed blcod ; 


| and large bunches of long hair, probably torn out by 


the cowardly executioners of the Nana’s will, were 
scattered about; the walls were covered with the 
bloody finger-marks of little babes and children and 
the delicate hands of wounded females; and bibles, 
ladies’ apparel, and even a complete diary, strewed 


| about, showed that the ladies had oecupied the room. 


General Neill took fearful vengeance. The prisoners 
—some of whom, if not all, were no doubt actors in 
that wholesale slaughter of defenceless women and 
helpless children—were made not only to clean the 
whole house, but forced to lick up the blood, which, 
by throwing water on it had been made liquid again: 
and after they had thus completely lost their caste, 
and were, in their own opinions, no longer fit to ap- 


| proach their gods after death, they were hanged, or 


blown from the cannon’s mouth. The well into which 
the victims to sepoy cruelty had been thrown was 
blocked up, and a prayer read and a hymn sung over 
this their common grave. 

On the 9th of November, Sir Colin Campbell 
advanced from Cawnpore, and defeated the 
enemy at Secundrabagh, inflicting upon him a 


| terrible slaughter: 


A small breach had been effected in one of the walls, 
and only a small body could rush in at once. Fortu- 
nately, the enemy had expected to be attacked from 
quite a different quarter, and the breach was in one 
of the most weakly guarded points. Our men could, 
therefore, come in in considerable numbers, before the 
insurgent guard could be reinforced. Still heaps fell. 
Yet our men dashed in as quickly as the narrow 
breach permitted, but that was not fast enough for 
their ardour. They went under the very loopholes of 


| the enemy, and cunningly lying down while the in- 





a2 volley at the caps fixed on their 


. , 
mut up as a target for the 


surgents let fly 
bayonets, which our men 










| time being, they, as soon as the enemy’s fire was ex- 
hausted, and before they could load again, tore down 
the iron bars, broke up the barricades, and jumped 
down from the windows in the walls. The enemy 
resisted desperately, but vainly, against their fury. 
Not less than 2006 dead bodies were counted next 


| day. 


The slaughter had been terrific, and the gate- 
way, the principal room, and the side ch r were 
literally inundated with blood, and piled with the 
dead and dying. No mercy was shown; and if some 
wretch had, as however was rarely the case, cowardice 
enough to throw down his arms and sue for pardon, 
none was given him. ‘Cawnpore” was hissed into 
the ear of every one of the rebels before a thrust of 
the bayonet put an end to his existence. 


The relief of Lucknow was achieved on the 
17th, and in the afternoon of that day Sir Colin 








| Campbell had the proud satisfaction of shaking 
| hands with Generals Outram and Havelock, and 


relief, that mingled feeling of hope and pleasure, that | 


came over me. The criminal condemned to death, 


is reprieved and pardoned, or the shipwrecked sailor, 
whose hold on the wreck is relaxing, andis suddenly 


| feelings. We felt not only happy, happy beyond 
| imagination, and grateful to that God of Mercy who, 
| by our noble deliverers, Generals Havelock and 
| Outram, and their gallant troops, had thus snatched 
us from imminent death; 

| the defence we had made, and the success with which, 
with such fearful odds to contend against, we had 
| preserved, not only our own lives, but the honour and 
| lives of the women and children entrusted to our keep- 
ling. As our deliverers poured in, they continued to 
| greet us with loud hurrahs; and, as each garrison 
' heard it, we sent up one fearful shout to heaven, 


but we also felt proud of | 





and, just when he is about to be launched into eternity, | 


receiving the congratulations of all upon 
the successful issue of one of the most skilful 
pieces of strategy in military annals. It being 
undesirable to hold the place any longer in the 
face of such an enormous hostile force, the eva- 
cuation was accomplished on the night of the 22nd 
of November, and with one moreextract describing 


| that event, and a highly dramatic incident con- 


rescued, can alone form an adequate idea of our | 


| 


| 
| 
} 


| arranged and ably carried out. 


nected with it, we take leave of Mr. Rees: 
Nothing was left to chance, all was scientifically 
The evacuation of 
Lucknow in the face of an innumerable enemy, ren- 
dered desperate with rage and vexation, and burning 
for revenge at the numberless defeats he sustained, 
was a strategic manceuvre of which Sir Colin Camp- 
bell might well be proud. But that this should be ef- 
fected without the loss of a man, proves beyond adoubt 
that the present Commander-in-Chief of the Indian 
army may lay claims to rank in genius with generals of 
the highest celebrity. It was twelve o’clock at night, on 
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the 22nd of November, when we finally prepared to 
evacuate. I had gone to sleep for a couple of hours, 
and was woke up by a friend shaking me by my 
shoulder, and calling me by name. With a havresack 
by my side, my pouch and belt over my shoulders, 
and my musket in my hand, I was soon by the side 
of the other members of our garrison. The lights 
were left burning, and we stole out as quietly and 
silently as possible, the enemy keeping up the usual 
desultory fire of matchlocks and musketry. There 
was one man left behind. Captain Waterman having 
gone to his bed in a retired corner of the brigade 
mess-house, overslept himself. He had been forgot- 
ten. At two o'clock at night he got up, and found 
to his horror that we had already left. He hoped 
against hope, and visited every outpost. All was de- 
serted and silent. 
entrenchment, and 50,000 furious barbarians outside! 
It was horrible to contemplate! His situation fright- 
ened him. He took to his heels, and he ran, ran, ran 
through the Feradbuksh and the Tehree Kothee till 
he could scarcely breathe. Still the same silence, 
the same stillness, interrupted but by the occasional 
report of the enemy's gun or musketry. At last he 
came up with the retiring rear-guard, mad with ex- 
citement, breathless with fatigue. The horror of his 
position had been too much for his nerves, and af- 
fected his intellect for the time. 

If we have not given any extracts from the 
‘ Staff-Officer’s” volume it is merely because his 
matter is not so anecdotical, nor his style so 
pleasant as that of Mr. Rees. The value of such 
a statement of facts cannot be established by 
quotation. Both works have the advantage of 
good maps of the Residency, the City, and its 
environs; and that of Mr. Rees is further em- 
bellished by an excellent portrait of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, copied from a photograph which was 
taken at Lucknow. 


California, and its Resources; a work for the 
Merchant, the Capitalist, and the Emigrant. By 
Ernest Szeyp. London: Tribner and Co. 
1858. 

A most interesting cosmoramic view of California 

under all its manifold aspects is presented by Mr. 

Ernest Seyd; though we must confess the lens 

through which he bids us look is tinged with a 

very vivid couleur de rose. In his opinion Cali- 

fornia is the veritable El Dorado, and the best 
field for the energy and enterprise of all classes, 


from the rich merchant and capitalist down to | 


the humblest labourer or mechanic. If Mr. 
Seyd’s statistics are to be depended on (and we 
know of no reason to question them), California 
offers at the present moment greater inducements 
to the emigrant than Australia; for, while the 
expenses of living are less, the remuneration of 
labour is on the average thrice as high as in that 
country. Certainly California exhibits a very 


different condition now to what it did ten years | 


ago; and if the tide of fortune which now seems 
to have turned in its favour only continue to 
run steadily on, it is impossible to say what fruits 
may not be reaped by the hands of industry and 
enterprise in the course of the ensuing decade. 
Let us for a moment revert to California imme- 


To be the only man in an open | 


to the great majority was found to consist in 
commercial enterprise. The great tide of immi- 
gration swelling the population of those towns, 
where an active and rapidly-increasing trade was 
flourishing, caused the natural and inevitable 
result to follow quickly, and commerce became 
the life-spring of the community. Of course 
where there was scarcely a single article of Cali- 
fornian growth or manufacture left for the use of 
the new-comers, they were driven to the necessity 
ofimportation, and that upon the largestscale. So, 
accordingly, ships arrived day by day freighted 
with mining implements, with manufactured 
iron, bricks, all sorts of building materials (even 
| including timber), breadstuffs, clothing, and other 
| necessaries of life. The consequences of such an 
| importation may be imagined. The demand was 
| still greater than the supply, and the profits 
realised were, in many instances, something 
|almost fabulous. Cottages, and even tents, 
| began to let at rents equalling those of 
good-sized houses in Belgravia, the value of 
| landed property rose beyond belief, and the 
| profits of both trade and building became enor- 
|mous. The upward tendency of the time was 
| further stimulated by speculation, which was in 
| its turn assisted by foreign capital appearing in 
| the market, and readily commanding interest at 
| the exorbitant rate of 6, and even at one time 10 
per cent. per month! Some idea of the colossal 
fortunes made at this period may be realised 
when Mr. Seyd assures us that he knew of 
instances where real estate rose 1000 per cent. in 
one year. 

So all this continued till the end of 1853, when 
the tide of fortune ebbed, and a general collapse 
ensued. 

On this all kinds of reasons were alleged: some 





coveries in Australia, and the probability of a 
richer harvest of the “yellow dross” being reaped 
at the Antipodes; others attributed it to the war 
with Russia; and others to the aitered condition 
of the world’s finances, and the improved state of 
things in general in Europe and the United 
States consequent on the supplies of gold from 
California. Be this as it may, the “crash” that 
now took place was frightful. Ruin, failure, and 
disaster of every kind followed in quick succes- 
sion, and in 1855 the great failure of the well- 
known bank of Messrs. Page, Bacon and Co. 
brought matters toa crisis. From sucha “Slough 
of Despond” it would scarcely seem possible for 
| California to emerge for many and many a decade. 
| But if Mr. Seyd be correct, in three years only 
| she has risen, pheenix-like, from the ashes of her 
| former prosperity, and now rejoices in greater 
| wealth and vigour than before. The production 
of gold is steadily increasing; mines of silver, 
| quicksilver, copper, and coal are being worked 
| with great success; agriculture is flourishing; 
| commerce and manufactures exhibiting the 
| healthiest conditions; and, in a word, a complete 
regeneration seems to have taken place in the state 
The various chapters in 





| 


| of Californian affairs. 


diately before the discovery of gold took the world | Mr. Seyd’s interesting volume which treat on the 


by surprise, and see whatits condition was previous 
to its occupation by the Americans in 1846. Its 
inhabitants, few in number, consisted chiefly of 
Mexican Spaniards—a race proverbial for their 
appreciation of the dolce fur niente, enjoying a 


climate of unequalled salubrity, and tilling a soil | 


of such unrivalled richness that 
amount of agricultural skill and labour sufficed 


to satisfy their primitive and simple wants, and | 


give them all that they desired. So they lived, 
or rather dreamed on, little knowing what was 
suddenly to startle them from their contented 
lethargy; when one morning in 1848 they were 
awoke from their slumber by the trumpet-cry 
that gold had been discovered. 
electric, not only on the inhabitants themselves, 
but on the world at large. There are few amongst 
us so young but that we can remember the excite- 
ment produced in all classes of the community 


by the first announcement of the gold discoveries | 


in California. It was not Europe alone that the 
auri sacra ‘fames attacked—the fever spread 
throughout the other quarters of the globe with 
almost equal fierceness; the mania reached even 
the apathetic inhabitants of the Celestial Empire, 
who poured into the golden land in such numbers 
that even now upwards of 40,000 are living in the 
state. At first, every immigrant rushed to the 
gold-fields, and it was scarcely possible to procure 
the most trivial service, eitherin the townsorcities, 
no matter how tempting the offer of wages might 
be. But though thousands of sturdy miners be- 
eame rich, yet by far the largest source of wealth 


the smallest | 


The effect was | 


| subjects of gold and other mining, and on the 
| 


commerce and agricultural resources of Cali- 
| fornia, confirm the views which he entertains; 
| and to those who desire the fullest information 
| on the prospects of the labourer, the artisan, the 
| domestic servant, &c. in that country, we recom- 

mend a careful perusal of the chapters treating on 
| those subjects. 
What is now required to complete and render 
| permanent California’s present prosperity is, in 
| Mr. Seyd’s opinion, a still further increase in her 
| population. One of the greatest drawbacks that 
| formerly existed to emigration to her shores was 
| the lawless character of her inhabitants. All this 
is now changed. Life and property, our author 
assures us, are well secured by a firm and strict 
administration of justice. The citizen is pro- 
| tected in the enjoyment of all his rights, and 
| rational freedom has now taken the place of law- 
| less anarchy. 

Should an increase of population follow as 
speedily as our author desires, a proportionate 
increase of capital will necessarily result, and for 
the capitalist and merchant no country in the 
world, he asserts, offers a finer field for profitable 
investment at the present moment than California. 

Sanguine as Mr. Seyd’s views are, we feel 
bound to say they are in a great measure borne 
out by the facts and figures with which his inte- 
resting volume teems. To intimate personal 
acquaintance with the country, he appears to 
have united great industry in the collection of 
{ statistical and other details from every authentic 


} 


asserted it was in consequence of the gold dis- | 





and available source. His work is copiously 
illustrated with coloured lithographs and nume- 
rous wood engravings, and its value is enbanced 
by a very excellent map of the country, and the 
various routes by which it may be reached. On 
the whole, to those who take an interest in the 
present and future position of California, Mr. 
Seyd’s volume may be commended as affording 
ample information on the subject. Guaucvs. 
The Principles and Practical Operation of Sir 
Robert Peel’s Act of 1844 explained and defended. 
By R. Torrens, Esq., F.R.S. Third edition. 
Longman and Co. 
THis new, revised, and enlarged edition of the 
famous treatise by Col. Torrens, which at the 
time of its publication and since has been held to 
be the text-book of the existing currency laws, 
appropriately reappears at this time, when those 
laws are again to be the subject of criticism by 
*arliament, and their practical operation inquired 
into by a parliamentary committee. The volume 
comprises critical examinations of the report of 
the Lords’ Committee on National Distress, 
of the principles of currency propounded by Mr. 
Tooke and Mr. Wilson, and of Mr. Mills’s chapter 
on the regulation of currency. It will be accept- 
able, as the most able exposition of the doctrines 








The Encyclopedia Britannica; or, Dictionary of Arts, 
Sciences, and General Literature. Eighth edition. 
Vol. XV. Edinburgh: A and C. Black. 

Tuts gigantic enterprise is advancing rapidly to 

completion, and with a regularity of publication 

which was never before attained by any work of 
the kind. The present volume is rich in articles 
of more than common interest and value. In 
science, there is Mineralogy, treated of by Mr. 

Nicol and Mr. Jukes; Mines and Mining, by Mr. 

Leifchild; Mollusca, by Professor Owen; and 

Moral Philosophy, by Dr. Alexander. In 

Geography Mr. De Bow has contributed 

the articles Mississippi, Missouri and Mobile; 

the Hon. J. Young, the paper on Montreal; 

Mr. Squier that on the Mosquito Shore; 

and Sir B. Pine, that on Natal. In Biography, 

we find Milton from the pen of Mr. D. 

Masson; Montgomery and Moore, by Mr. Car- 

ruthers; Sir John Moore, Moreau, Murat, and 

Napoleon, by Dr. Jas. Browne; and Mozart, by 

Mr. G. F. Graham. The miscellaneous subjects 

especially to be noted are Militia and Municipal 

Corporations, by Mr. Burton; Miracles, by the 

Rev. Dr. Taylor; Missions, by Dr. Wm. Brown; 

the Credit Mobilier, by Mr. W. Bagehot, the 

author of the very remarkable sketches of our 
poets and philosophers which have appeared in the 

National Review ; Mohammedanism, by the Rev. 

J. Cazenove; Monachism, by Dr. J. Tulloch; 

Monarchy, by Dr. Doran; Money and Banking, by 

M‘Culloch; and National Education, by Mr. J. D. 

Morell. In addition to a number of steel en- 

gravings, a multitude of illustrative woodcuts are 

scattered in the text. 

The Anglo-Indian Almanac for 1858. London: 
Published at the “Indian News” Office. 

Tuis, which promises to be a very useful pe- 
riodical, possesses a special recomendation to our 
attention in the fact that, in addition to the usual 
branches of information, it contains a well 
written history of the mutiny, and an authentic 
list of all the victims to that tragic event. The 
other matters are well arranged in a form con- 
venient for reference, and altogether it is a volume 
of the greatest value to those who have the 
slightest interest in our Indian possessions. 








A Dictionary of Trade Products, Commercial, 
Manufacturing, and Technical Terms; with a 
definition of the Moneys, Weights, and Measures 
of all Countries, reduced to the British Standard. 
By P. L. Smwonps, F.R.G.S., F.S.S. London: 
Routledge and Co. 

THERE can be no doubt of Mr. Simonds’s fitness 

for compiling this work, which entirely fulfils the 

promise ofits title-page. Not only is hc the author 
of a work on “The Commercial Produets of the 

Vegetable Kingdom,” but he has fulfilled the 

offices of City Editor to a daily journal, and part 

editor and writer upon most of the leading class- 
papers of the day connected with the farming, 
mining, commercial, and building interests; 
furthermore, it is to him we owe the descriptive 
catalogues of animal products at the South Ken- 
sington Museum. It was in the fulfilment of 
these multifarious duties that Mr. Simonds first 
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perceived the want of such a work, and then ac- 
quired the fitness to supply the want; and we 
can safely pronounce that he has acquitted him- 
self in a manner which merits the gratitude of 
every one by whom such a book has ever been 
desired—and they must be many in number. The 
volume is handy and well got up, at a price which 
places it within the reach of all. 








Observations Relatives a la brochure de M.R. k 
Général Jomini, intitulée Sur la Formation des 
Troupes pour le Combat. Berlin; Charles 
Heymann. 

Tuts pamphlet, which will doubtless interest the 

military profession, is professedly made up of 

papers left by an old general officer of the King of 

Prussia. It is a criticism upon General Jomini’s 

little work upon drawing up troops in battle array. 


For the general reader, it is sufficient to notice | 


that the writer pays a high compliment to the 
military abilities of the Duke of Wellington. 








The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of | 


Great Britain and Ireland for 1858, by Mr. 


Robert P. Dod, is the eighteenth issue of a book | 
which brings within the easy reach of the general | 
public that information they so much love to | 
possess —all about the peers and other titled folk. | 


In the estimation of a true Englishman, next to 
the bliss of talking to, or being talked to, by a 
peer, is the pleasure of talking about him; and 
that is just what this closely-printed volume 
will enable him to do. 

Lectures on Educational, Social, and Moral Sub- 
jects, By James P. Organ (Dublin: Kelly), is a 
series delivered to the Smithfield Reformatory 
Institute in Dublin. 
Water, Earth, &c. They present the facts in a 


pleasant form, but were scarcely worth the cost 
of printing, as there is nothing original in them. 

Handbook of the Court, the Peerage, and the 
House of Commons for 1858 (King).—A corrected 
index to the present Parliament, containing every 
kind of information relating to its members and 





THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
* Oatmea sold here and the Oriental languages | 
taught!” Such was the inscription which a 
hard-headed, persevering Belfast man attached to 
a dingy pane in his dingy shop by means of four 
big red wafers, some half century ago, in the 
quaker city of Philadelphia. The citizens could | 
not see the relationship of oatmeal to the 
Chaldee, Hebrew, and Arabic. There was here, | 
in their eyes, an incompatibility. A man who | 
sold oatmeal had no business to meddle with 
these learned tongues; or a man knowing these 
tongues had no business to retail oatmeal. They 
indeed suspected that the meal and the master 
of languages must both be of an inferior quality, 
and, in consequence, he realised neither customers 
nor pupils. Such being the case, he was guilty of 
a piece of good sense rarely attributed to his | 
countrymen; he packed up his Vanderhooghts 
and Kimchis and returned to the old country, 
and in time became a distinguished professor of 
his favourite studies in a university. His case is 
not a solitary instance of a prejudice which exists 
respecting the association of learning or genius, 
with vulgar shop-keeping. The philosopher, the 
poet, the man of letters, ought, according to this | 
prejudice, to have nothing to do with money- 
getting behind a counter. A Roscoe or Rogers, 
indeed, may write history or pen dulcet lines 
as bankers, because their money-getting ways 
are deemed eminently respectable. They do not | 
handle oxydised coppers, or finger tarnished six- 
pences. ‘hey may write gloved. But the pre- 
judice is extended to the physician who pursues 
science, and would follow his profession at the | 
same time. Patients drop off; we mean, not by 
his want of skill, but through the influence of this 
inexplicable prejudice. The barrister who writes 
a novel may scarcely hope ever to hold a brief. | 
The man who mends shoes, or who retails broad- | 
cloth, may preach with the unction of an apostle; 
but his ministry is rejected. Burns was a poet 
before he was a gauger, or possibly his poems | 
would never have attained their rapid celebrity. 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim” would never have been read 
while Bunyan was the tinker of Bedford. Other 


The subjects are Air, | 


| 
| 
| 


FOREIGN 


election. 
Parliamentary Companion for 1858. By Robert 
P. Dod (Whittaker).—Similar information in a 
still smaller compass. A book for the pocket. 
The Company's Raj (Blackwood and Sons), is a 
reprint of Canon Trevor’s excellent article in 
Blackwood’s Magazine for last November. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Blackwood opens with a farther portion of 
“What will he do with it ?” but the author's 
political occupations appear to have suspended 
the work, for the quantity is much less than 





before. “Two Months in East Africa,” by Capt. 
Burton, is continued. There is a_ pleasant 
review of Mr. Buckland’s delightful volume, 


‘*‘ Curiosities of Natural History.” “Food and 
Drink” is a paper on popular science. “ Our 
Convicts, past and present,” is a review of the 
progress made by penal legislation, which seems 
to baffle the wisdom of the wisest. 

Titan opens with the first of a very promising 
series of papers on Oxford, this one being devoted 
to “University Society.” There are three tales, 
one of them a large slice from a novel oddly en- 
titled, “Which ? or Eddies round the Rectory.” 


welcomed just now, though the topic has been 
almost exhausted. 

Bentley's Miscellany offers as a standing dish a 
novel from the sprightly pen of Mr. Dudley 
Costello. He has lately commenced a new one, 
| entitled, “ Faint Heart never won Fair Lady.” 
|The “Salons” of Paris is a very interesting 
“‘ Heiresses” is 
Mr. 


| review of a new French novel. 
the beginning of a new and promising tale. 


| W. C. Kent has contributed a charming ballad 
called “The Lord Protector’s Ghost.” 

The nineteenth part of Routledge’s Shakspeare 
gives us “ As You Like it,” profusely illustrated 
by Gilbert’s inventive pencil. 
















| instances will occur to that excellent person who 


is generally made referee by people afflicted with 
an imperfect memory, “the well-informed reader.” 
Two eminent French writers have recently been 


| put under the ban, because they have descended 


to the vulgarity of tradesmen—the two Alphonses. 
Alphonse Karr writes charming tales, but he 
sells sweet potatoes, strawberries, and nectarines 
at Nice; and the gloved literati of Paris cannot 
forgive him. The strawberry leaf is very proper to 
a coronet, but it degrades the man of letters. 
The sweet-potato, argent upon a field sable, is 
a bloton hisescutcheon. Alphonse de Lamartine 
has become his own bookseller, and has to bear 
the reproaches of those who would be glad to 
have a publisher. Béranger thanked God that 
he had not a de before his name; Lamartine, 
the writers in dainty damasks and velvet skull- 
caps with gold tassels opine, should get rid of his 
de with all despatch. But we shall tarry a few 
lines with the latter Alphonse ; and were he to 
vend Figaroes and Monte-Christoes in a kiosque on 
the boulevards we should evermore revere him. 
There are few modern French authors from 
whose pages the English reader has derived more 
pure pleasure and solid instruction. Who has 
not been delighted by his travels in the East? 
Who has not sympathised with him in his domes- 
tic griefs ? Who, with all his defects of states- 
manship, was, in recent contentions, more 
regarded as a patriot? De Lamartine is a poet 
with all the weaknesses and strength of a poet; 
with much gentleness, and love, and trusting 
friendship, and with great obliquity of vision as 
regards his material interests. And now the 
man who has delighted and instructed, and who 
has awoke in many hearts sentiments of deepest 
piety, and holiest love for the beautiful and true, 
is waxing in years and waning in worldly wealth. 
His patrimony will soon pass from his hands. 
The house wherein he was born, the meadow 
which he roamed as a child, the tree under 
whose shadow he played or rested, the vine- 
yard wherein he frolicked at the merry 
vintage—all are to pass into the hands of 
strangers, and the house that knoweth him 


| 


Some notes on the population of China will be | 
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| traffic, near the little town of Macon. 


the constituencies, with the statistics of the last| The third number of Shirley Brooks’ novel, 


The Gordian Knot, sustains the interest excited by 
| the beginning of the story. 
| ‘The thirteenth number of Paved with Gold, by 
| the Brothers Mayhew, completes the work. The 
| illustrations by Phiz are remarkably good. 
| The ninth number of Davenport Dunn, by 
| Lever, has some of the touches of his old humour. 
But he is not quite what he used to be. 
| The Art Journal for March has large en- 
| gravings of Wilkie’s picture of “The King at 
Holyrood,” and Jutsum’s exquisite “ Noonday 
| Walk,” both in the Royal Galleries ; and another 
| of Marshall’s Statue of Campbell. Harvey is 
| the artist selected for a biography and illustrations 
| of his works. Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall’s “ Book 
of the Thames” is lavishly adorned with beau- 
tiful woodcuts. All the news of art is here 
| collected. 

The Irish Quarterly Review for the current 
| quarter is quite up to the average. Among 
| lighter topics, such as Portuguese poetry, Dr. 
| Livingstone’s travels, and Irish poets, the im- 
portant subjects of reformatories in general, and 
for Ireland in particular, are treated in these well- 
written papers. 

The Englishwoman’s Journal (No. I.) is the first 
specimen of a publication intended to deal with 
the popular question of female employment and 
woman’s rights. The prospectus states that “the 
| promoters especially desire to avoid one-sided 
| views, and hope to call into co-operation the best 

minds of either sex to aid in solving difficult 
problems.” The first number is a very creditable 
| attempt to fill these ambitious limits. It con- 
| tains a well-written article on “'The Profession 
| of the Teacher,” an interesting account cf the 
| London Diocesan Penitentiary in Highgate, and 
other valuable articles, interspersed with a 
| judicious sprinkling of lighter matter. 
| The London University Magazine has some good 
articles upon topics of general interest—Con- 
| spiracy to Murder, the Social Evil, Missionary 
Travels, the Degree Question, and others. 


RE. 





now will, in all possibility, know him no more. 
For nine years he has maintained an uphill fight 
single-handed, seeking to find the means of dis- 
charging those obligations which the honest man 
is ever anxious to meet. The task has been too 
great for him. All his lands must be sold, all his 
fruitful vineyard, to satisfy his creditors. Now, 
as a great extent of soil cannot be sold in France, 
except at ruinous disadvantage, capital not being 
very abundant among our cousins, and specula- 
tion having no positive existence, some four hun- 
dred of his friends have come forward to purchase 
his estates in the form of lottery. By this means 
it is calculated that he will realise their full 
value—but the home of his childhood will be his 
no longer. De Lamartine has accepted the gene- 
rosity of his friends and admirers, and it is to be 
hoped that the government of France will shortly 
sanction the scheme. In 1848 we find, in his 
letter to his friend M. D’Fsgrigny, which so 
pleasantly tells of Za Pére Dutemps, that he 
laboured under these pecuniary troubles. Worn 
out with the toils of political life, and sick in 
body and mind, he made a visit to his native 
place, where he drew his first breath, to find 
health. He went, he says, “as they send the 
child to his first nurse, who has been enervated by 
the regimen of towns.” He continues to his friend: 

You are aware that I am here, and, above all, on 
account of painful domestic uprootings of land, pa- 
ternal homes, abodes, usages, as one goes for a last 
time to the venerated house of his fathers, to dis- 
mantle it before shaking the dust from his feet upon 
its cherished threshold, and to bid it a pious adieu. I 
am under my tent, in a word, in order to raise my 
tent, to fold it up, and to plant it elsewhere, torn and 
straightened, I know not where. It is thus that I 
am occupied during the short leisure that has been 
granted me to leave Paris through force of nature and 
of political affairs. I pass this leave of absence in the 
centre of my occupations as a vendor of lands, and in 
the proximity of lawyers, bankers, and men of rural 
I begin to gain 
strength in my limbs, but not yet in the heart; mean- 
while you know this heart; it is elastic, it bends, it 
breaks not. ‘The heart is a muscle,” the physio- 
logists tell us. What muscle! I say to them in turn, 
that which supports destiny ? 
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As this letter is not much known, indeed if | There are some touching reminiscences, but we 


at all, in England, it may detain us for an instant | 
or two, with no detriment to the indulgent | 
reader. In the midst of this “uprooting” the 
poet mounts his favorite pony, which is intelli- 
gent to all his movements, and rides forth to 
visit some of the scenes of his youth. He arrives | 
at a little hamlet: 

Like an arid and pyramidal village of Spain or 
Calabria, rising up ladder-like above me, with its | 
storied roofs in rows of red tiles, with its belfry of 
grey stone, bronzed by the sun. Its bell, whose 
swing and whose mouth may be seen through the 
ogives of the tower, and whose gratings may be heard 
on its supports, sounds the Angelus of middle day, the 
hour of repast to the peasants in the field and to the 
shepherds on the mountain. The smoke of vine- 
branches ascends from two or three chimneys, and fly, 
chased by the wind, like the flight of blue pigeons. | 
This village is mine, the hearth of my father after the 
first revolution, the cradle of us all, children of this 
now desert nest. 

This is a French jandscape, and true to the 
letter. It has not the verdancy, the delicious 
snugness of an English village, nor, indeed, the 
same tidiness and irregular order; but it speaks 
to the heart of a Frenchman. And what a lay | 
of mournfulness is comprehended in these few 
lines: 

I passed before the door of my court without en- | 
tering it; I followed, without raising my head, the | 
foot of the black and crooked wall of dry stones 
which borders the roadway and encloses the garden ; 
I dared not stop even under the shadow of the seven 
or eight plane-trees and tie tufted elms which hang 
their yellow leaves over the path. I heard voices in 
the enclosure ; they were the voices of strangers from 
a distance to buy the domain, who measured the 
alleys still bearing the imprint of our footsteps, who 
examined the walls still warm with family tenderness, | 
who valued the trees, our contemporaries and friends, | 
whose fruits henceforth were to bloom and to ripen | 
for others than for us! I bent my head so | 
as not to be perceived beyond the wall, and I clomb, | 
without looking behind me, the heathy, shrubby 
mountain which rises above the village. I turned a 
gray rock where the eagles disport, where the breeze 
blows always even in the calmest weather ; the house | 
was hidden from me, and I plunged into gorges | 
where even the souud of the bell could not reach 
me. 

He favours us with a picture on a larger scale, 
stretching over leagues of distance, painted with 
a poet’s eye, and vivified by a poet’s heart. Let 
his domain part from him, and still this scene in 
God’s creation is his own possession, to be en- 
joyed with every sense of the soul! 

My pony knew the halting-place; she allowed me 
a moment to look behind me. There is enough there 
to behold all the day long. The sharp cones of the 
bare mountains of the Maconnais and of the 
Beaujolais, grouped right and left like waves of stone 
under the winds of chaos; on their flanks numerous 
villages ; at their feet an immense plain of prairies, 
sown with innumerable flocks of white kine, and 
traversed by a large line, blue as the heavens—the | 
serpentine bed of the Saone—upon which floats here 
and there the smoke of steamboats; beyond, a fertile 
land, the Bresse, like a large forest; farther still, a | 
first regular frame of gray mountains, wall of the | 
Jura, which hides Lake Leman; in fine, beyond this | 
counter-fort of mountains of the Jura, which here | 
resembles the first round of a ladder planted against | 
heaven, the whole chain of the Alps from Nice to 
Basil, and in the midst the dome of rose and white of | 
Mont Blanc, sublime cathedral roofed with snow, 
which seems to redden and to be founded upon ether, 
and to become transparent as sand vitrified in 
the focus of the sun, to admit of being seen through 
its ,diaphanous flancs the plains, the towns, the 
streams, the seas, and isles of Italy. 

Father Dutemps is a mountaineer, a coquetier, | 
that is to say, a man who goes from cottage to 
cottage, and from garden to garden, to buy eggs, 
plums, apples, chesnuts and the like, with which 
he lades the panniers of his ass, and sells, at a 





small profit, at church doors, after vespers, in | 


the neighbouring villages. He is old, and bent, 
and nearly blind. In the bowed-down octoge- 
marian the poet discovered an acquaintance of 
his youth. “You know me then, but you have 
not mentioned my name ?” murmured the blind 
man, and continues: 

“And I, 1 know not you. It is long since I have 
known to distinguish men except by the voice,” said 
he, excusing himself. “The trees and the walls, 
yes: these change not place; but men, no: these go 


and come, to-day here, to-morrow there; these run | 


like the current, change like the wind; at least with- 
out seeing them, one knows not to whom he speaks, 
and I can see no more. For example, when one has 
once spoken to me, I recognise him by the seund of 
his voice: the voice is like the person in my ear.” 


Alphonse reveals himself to the blind peasant. 


| hands drop upon his knees like an idle man). 


pass them over, to arrive at a small episode in 
rural life. To a question the poor blind man 
replies: 

I am eighty years old. My wife, Madeleine, died 
seven years ago: she was younger than Iam. All 
my children are dead except Marguerite, the last of 


| my daughters, whom they called pervanche des bois 
| (the wood periwinkle), because she had blue eyes, 


which grow in the shade towards the spring ; she was 
widow at eight-and-twenty, and she refused to re- 
marry that she might tend and nourish me in the 


small cot above there, where she will tarry until | 


death removes me. She has a little son and daughter, 


who lead the cattle into the fields—who attend to my | 


business in apples and eggs. This small business, in 
which we allow the larger sous for themselves, serves 


| to purchase them clothes, linen, and a cupboard when 


they shall be of an age to marry. Marguerite digs 
the field for potatoes and buckwheat, gathers dead 
wood for the winter; she makes the rye-bread; and 
I, I do nothing but what you see (letting his two 
I take 
care of the ass, or rather the ass takes care of me, 
when the children are not here; for he is old as an 
animal as I am old asa man. He knows I can see 
no longer; he never strays from the way ; and when 
he wishes to go home he begins to bray, or rub his 
head against my arm, as a dog would do, even until 


| we return to our hut. 


M. de Lamartine has sinned against all pro- 
verbial philosophy, and hence, perhaps, a portion 
of his misfortunes. We say, in our homely way, 
but one which embodies much practical philo- 
sophy: Let no man be his own lawyer; let no 


| man be his own physician. As a corollary we may 


add: Let no man be his own publisher and book- 
seller. The “ Cours familier de Littérature” is an 
excellent publication. It presents a philosophic 
treatment of French literature; but it is a work 
of luxury. Not every Frenchman can expend 
twenty francs per annnm upon twelve monthly 
numbers of pure literature. And M. de Lamar- 


| tine must excuse us when we say that his num- 


bers, well written though they be, are either 
lugubrious or tedious. They are not addressed 
to an irreflective age, which requires constant 
change. This may be a merit, and it is rather a 
positive merit in this work, but regarded under 
the practical eye of calculating political economy, 
it is one which does not pay—will not pay. What 
he has written is valuable, and must be valued 
by men of letters; but these are not the men 
who can go with a full purse into the market to 
indulge themselves. His sixteenth Entretien, for 
example, must be caviar to the multitude of his 
countrymen. Boileau may be—certainly is—a 
prince in French literature; but the fact 
must be proclaimed at every fountain in 
Paris before the multitudes can be brought 
to know and believe it. Had M. de Lamar- 
tine essayed a weekly feuille, as have done 
Dumas, de Mirecourt, and some others, perhaps 
he would have succeeded better. Under existing 


| circumstances, we desire to direct the attention 


of the serious reader to the Cours de Littérature. 
We are sure that de Lamartine would not thank 
us for begging for him subscribers to his work. 
We invite attention to his monthly number, as 
we would invite attention to a pure classical 
work, well conceived, ably written, masculine in 
strength, and tender in proper sentiment. We 
cannot resist giving a passage from his essay, or 
critique, on Boileau, as it may please our national 
vanity without amounting to flattery. He de- 
scribes the characteristics of different nations. 
India, he informs us, has the superiority in 


| theosophy—that disposition, mystic, admirable 
| and holy, which sees the evidence of Divinity 


in all nature. China 
in the science which 
vers first facts. 


has the superiority 
gathers, which disco- 


| nation. Greece has superiority in art and the 


| logic of thought. Rome has superiority in poli- 

| tics, in war, in eloquence of action, in constancy 

| of design, in character. Italy, the not degenerate, 

{but disinherited son of the Roman, has 
) superiority in the sentiment of the beautiful. In 

| sculpture, witness her Michael Angelo; in paint- 

| ing, her Raphael; in music, her Rossini; in poetry, 
| her Dante. Germany has her superiority in her 
| speculative philosophy and in the almost Indian 
construction of her language. Germany is a 
philosopher. Spain, in literature, has superiority 
| in a grandiose elevation of soul, in a noble exag- 
| geration of style. This elevation of soul tends 
| to give her literature the mystic, ascetical cha- 
| racter which we find in St. Theresa and in her 
| painter Murillo. Portugal, with a language 
| equal in magnificence with that of Spain, has the 


Arabia, including the He- | 
brews and Persians, has the superiority in imagi- | 





superiority in adventure and audacity. She has 
played an important part on every billow of the 
ocean. Camoéns has written two epics. At 
length we come to England. 

England, after Germany, is in literature the only 
nation whose genius comes from the north, without 
having passedthrough Greece or Rome. She has the 
superiority of originality. This originality has been 
alittle discoloured by the Bible in Milton, and by 
the Latinity of Horace in Pope, the English Horace. 
But her veritable giant, Shakspeare, was born, like 
Antzeus, from himself and from the soil. He has im- 
pregnated the Anglo-Saxon literary genius with a 
| northern sap, savage, potent, which it can never lose. 
The free institutions of this nation and her compul- 
| sorily naval situation, have given to her incontestible 
| genius the multiple character of her aptitudes. He 
| has need to compensate the pettiness of her territory 
| by an immense and strong personality. The citizen 
of Great Britain is a patriarch in his home, a poet in 
his forests, an orator in his public places, a merchant 
at his counter, a hero in his navy, a cosmopolite on 
the soil of his colonies, but a cosmopolite carrying 
with him to every continent his indelible indivi- 
duality. In the ancient races there are none to 
resemble him. One cannot define him, in politics or 
in literature, but by his name—the Englishman is an 
Englishman. 

We have said enough to define the present 
painful position of M. de Lamartine, who may 
desire our active sympathy, while he would no 
doubt spurn our material. What he has accom- 
plished as a poet, as a man of letters, as a states- 
man, many must well know. We consider it, 
however, as a duty to point out the work he is 
now engaged upon. 

We never meddle with politics; but a brochure 
has appeared which ought to have its title 
enregistered—Napoleon III. et l'Angletere. It 
creates some heat and great discussion in France. 
If imperial lips did not dictate it, it had, at least 
(so goes the talk), imperial editorship. 

We partake of a general weakness. We are 
often anxious to know what people think of our 
own people, our own writers. Sometimes, of 
course, we find an open speaking, an open 
opinion, or an ignorant speaking which dis- 
tresses us. M. Cucheval-Clarigny, who gives a 
critique of Oliver Goldsmith and his writings, 
has the following passage : 

The prose works of Goldsmith are unanimously 
allowed to be a perfect model of English prose. His 
style has all the qualities of the style of Voltaire: a 
diction of irreproachable purity, the natural and the 
simple united to elegance, a marvellous limpidity, 
an easy turn, lively and rapid in his narrative, choice 
in detail, sobriety in his judgments, the art of sug- 
gesting reflections without expressing them. Let it 
be added that he rises without effort, when the subject 
suits him, and attains at the first effort nobility and 
grandeur. The three histories which he has com- 
posed—those of Rome, Greece, and England—were 
in his eyes but booksellers’ work. We find here, 
indeed, neither new researches, nor original 
views, nor those details of learning and that 
minute knowledge of the manners and usages 
of the past which is expected at the present day of 
the historian. These are compilations rapidly made 
from anterior works without ever approaching the 
sources. They contain only the broad events which 
it is indispensable to know; but the choice of facts, 
the distribution of matter, the order of the narrative, 
all is excellent. Better history has not been written. 
Thus Johnson did not hesitate to place the works of 
Goldsmith above the vaunted works of Robertson. 
He approached the latter in language, in digressions, 
and in the extraneous which have no other aim but 
to show the brilliancy of the writer. According to 
Johnson, Robertson should have entered into his 
works twice as much matter; in Goldsmith there was 
not a single line toomany. ‘‘ Goldsmith,” he says, “has 
the art of compiling, and of saying what he wishes to 
say in a happy manner. He sets about writing a 
natural history, and makes it as interesting as the 
Thousand and One Nights.” 

We accord to a great extent in this judgment 
of Goldsmith, but we were not prepared for the 
rather accurate estimate taken of him as a man 
and as a poet. As a poet: 

Goldsmith was placed in the first rank of the poets 
of his day by two short poems and some small 
pieces: he has not left two thousand lines behind 
him. Circumstances aided his success. England 
had not a poet when the “ Travellers ” was published. 
Young and Thompson had ceased to live, Gray had 
ceased to write. Goldsmith took therefore at once a 

place from which no one could dispute with him; but 
if his merit was readily recognised, it was not for 
this the less real. Time, far from diminishing the 
renown of Goldsmith, has tended to conserve it, and 
our age has placed the author of the “ Deserted 
Village ” higher still than did his contemporaries. It 
was Goldsmith who, without doubt, opened to Eng- 
lish poesy a new high-road, more conformable to the 
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Burns and Wordsworth, he inaugurated in England | méss there is no want of admiration for Bruno; 


English poesy, par lence the poesy of the senti- 
ments and of the demestic hearth. 

Such are two passages from a very neat, in- 
telligent, and appreciative critique from the 
pen of a French writer, making us altogether 
prouder of our Goldie. 

Lablache, whom many thousands in England 
will recollect, passed from this world not many 
days ago. He had a grand funeral service at the 
Madeleine, at which some of the first artists 


assisted; but no one was admitted unprovided | 


with a ticket. The curé, M. de Guerry, pro- 
nounced a simple but impressive funeral oration, 
which was listened to with deep attention. He 


recalled to the recollection of his auditory, | 


that Lablache once sung in that splendid church, 


at the service of the celebrated artist Chopin, and | 


told an anecdote of the great basso worth re- 
cording. Said to him the curé: 
Lablache, you have made me comprehend the 
sublimity of the music of Dies ire.” “It i 
because the man who composed the music,” said 
Lablache, “wrote with faith.” ‘The manner in 
which you have interpreted him proves to me 
that you have faith.” 
said the artist, “without faith man is 
nothing.” The anecdote told well. Of another 
celebrity, M. Rachel, the contemporary of La- 
blache, many anecdotes more or less true have 
lately been told; this, among others. When 
she returned from Egypt, in the spring of 1857, 
she installed herself in a villa in the neighbour- | 
hood of Montpellier. There she received the 






Sé 





visit of the poet Ponsard, and Arséne Houssaye, | 


who was making a tour as inspector of depart- | 
mental museums. “Do you recollect the dinner 
we had at the house of Victor Hugo, at the close 
of the repetition of L’Angelo?” she said to the 
former director. ‘You remember there were 
thirteen of us? There was Hugo and his wife, 
you and your wife, Rebecca and I, Girardin and 
his wife, Gerard de Nerval, Pradier, Alfred de 
Musset, Perrée, of the Siecle, and the Count 
d’Orsay. Well! where to-day are the thirteen? 
Victor Hugo and his wife are in Jersey; your 
wife is dead; Madame de Girardin is dead; my 
poor Rebecca is dead; Gerard de Nerval, Pradier, 
Alfred de Musset, are dead. I—suy no more. 
There remain but Girardin and you. Adieu! 
my friends. Never laugh at thirteen at a table.” 
Si non e vero, e bene trovato. 





FRANCE. 


Par CuristiAN BarTHOLMEss. | 





Jordano Bruno. 
Paris. 2 vols. 
Ricuter had a contempt for Frederick Schlegel, 
because the latterin his reading seldom diverged 
from the beaten path. It seemed to be the belief 
of Richter that though the highways of literature 
might lead us the sooner to our object, it was 
only on the byeways thereof that we could gather 
the richest fruits and the sweetest flowers. We 
are inclined, like Richter, to prefer the byeways of 
literature to the highways, though we cannot show 
so many rich fruits and so many sweet flowers as | 
results and rewards of our excursions. It is to 
the byeways of literature that the work of M. 
Bartholméss on Giordano Bruno belongs, and all 
who delight in the byeways of philosophy as well as 
in the byeways of literature cannot form acquain- 
tance with a more interesting and instructive 
book. M. Bartholméss was snatched too soon 
from labours in which he had few equals, and it is 
not less in honour of his memory than for the sake 
of his subject that we would introduce one of 
his principal productions to our readers. By | 
whomsoever written, however, it would scarcely 
be possible for the life of Giordano Bruno to be 
dull. There is no more striking or attractive | 
figure than his in the history of human thought. | 
His beauty of person—his gallant and indomitable 
spirit—his metaphysical daring and depth—his 
opulent phantasy—his prompt, abundant, fiery, | 
eloquent speech—his immense erudition—his | 
agitated career, its tragical close—all irresistibly 
impress us. Of those who have died for the free- 
dom of philosophy, as others have died for the sub- 
lime mysteries of religious faith, Bruno may not 
have been the greatest, but he was most unquestion- 
ably the most brilliant. He had spent eight years | 
in dungeons when the Inquisition dragged him to | 
the stake at Rome; but, joyous and intrepid, he | 
marched to meet the cruel flames as would the 
most enthusiastic devotee to an act of worship. | 
And verily an act of worship death was to him in 
this terrible form. In the pages of M. Barthol- 





“ Monsieur | 


“Monsieur le Curé,” | 


| but the author is timid and trimming when speak- 
{ing of Bruno’s unfeeling and unscrupulous foes. 
| We care not either for the critic or the historian 
| who professes to have risen above a healthy in- 
| dignation at cruelty and wrong. The persecuted, 
| who more than warriors and kings are the glory 

of the past, can only be dear and holy to us in 
| proportion as we loathe the persecutors. We 


| believe in no human being’s impartiality; we all | 


and always take sides; better, therefore, in all 
and always an honest wrath than a mawkish 
charity. You are either consciously or uncon- 
sciously the champion of the monster whom you 
have not the courage to reprobate. If you inge- 
niously prove that Domitian must have been a 
wise man because his favourite goddess was Mi- 
nerva, we shall detest him none the less; and we 
shall, in addition, detest you for not detesting 
him. It is possible that the Hebrew prophets, 
when hurling their fulminations at licentious and 
godless oppressors, were not as absolutely 
fair in their statements as if they had 
been delivering a charge to a jury. 
picture of the evil-doer and his deeds may 
glare too hot with fire from Heaven; but if 
the colours were to grow paler or colder, how 
much would the picture lose of empire over our 
heart and imagination and conscience! History 
is worthless except in so far as it nourishes the 
heroic. How soon, however, must the heroic 
perish, if, besides the ardent adoration of heroism, 
burns not also the fierce hate of wickedness! If 
there is a low moral standard and a low moral 
ractice in these days, is it not ina large measure 
owing to the cheap tolerance which is so fashion- 
able, and which permits no abominable, no ini- 
quitous action to be daringly and crushingly 
denounced as it deserves? We confess that we 
have a strong relish for the old English names 
with which the old English soul crucified on the 


pinnacles of immortal infamy what was vile and | 


atrocious. We deem it better that the England 


of our time should shrink with horror from bloody | 
Mary, than draw near in pity to the sentimental | 


figure which Froude has created out of that 
ghastly bigot. The infallible instincts of man- 
kind smite with anathemas that 
generation after generation him whom 
calm scholar in his closet would pardon. 
None but other scholars calmly meditating 
can such calm ponderings mislead. That 
which has been done by unhallowed passion 


| encounters its true judge in some nobler and 


more potent passion; and blessed be God that it 
It is right that we should vindicate at the 
outset the honest antipathies; for the cardinal 
defect of this exceedingly able work is in disre- 
garding them. What renders the defect the more 


is so. 


obvious is, that more as a passionate potency, | 
as a stormy agitator, than as a gifted and original | 
thinker—though as a thinker eminently original | 


and gifted—Bruno stamped the impress of himself 
on the mind of his contemporaries. Born at 
Nola in the Ancient Campania, he carried to 
France, to England, to Germany, to every realm 
through which he meteoric swept, on his brow 
and in his bosom, ‘volcanic fervors kindred to 


those which Vesuvius had often flung on his ear | 


and his gaze in childhood. Across an age of 
strange Machiavellian treachery, of strange 
Jesuitical machination, of boundless and filthiest 
licentiousness, of abject superstition, and mocking 
doubt, he who called himself the Nolan, rich and 
radiant with neoplatonic visions, stupendously 
strode. Verily, a Homeric phenomenon to be 
sung of in Homeric strain, and not to be frigidly 
portrayed and still more frigidly discussed. 
The narrative of M. Bartholméss is not rapid 
and animated enough. It is smothered and 
hampered by huge heaps of erudition; we stumble 
over notes and quotations at every page, so that, 
often overwhelmed by the numerous illustrations 
of philosopy’s growth and work in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, we forget that we 
are reading the biography of a remarkable man. 
We have more than once protested against the 


| disfigurement of modern books by the pre- 
posterous prodigality of notes and quotations. | 


It is a blunder in art which the ancients never 
committed; it is fatal to unity of subject and 
unity of effect, to symmetry and to conden- 
sation; it tempts to pedantry, and to a 
discursiveness in which the author tells 
the reader everything except exactly what the 
reader wants to know. 
pertinacity of purpose are as indispensable in 
writing as inconduct. This is why, judged by 
the highest rules of art, an author like De Quincey 





Their | 


resound | 
the | 


Directness of aim and | 


falls so far short. Disquisition interwoven into 
disquisition does not attain greatness, notwith- 
standing an incomparable improvisatorial me- 
lody. The melody may be enchanting, but it is 
not the harmony of the mighty Pan. Ifa writer 
aims at the foremost rank, we are justified in 
demanding from him a harmonious whole; and a 
mere disquisitionist, however ingenious his ideas, 
however musical his style, is as far from deserving 
the most exalted place in literature, as Paganini 
was from meriting a throne beside that which the 
rapture and the gratitude of mankind had raised 
to Beethoven. The disquisitional tendency is 
that which predominates in M. Bartholméss. He 
entertains as much as he enlightens us with his 
antiquarian lore; meanwhile, however, the efful- 
gent Nolan has escaped from our sight, and we 
have to travel a long way before we overtake 
him. Indeed, though we profoundly esteem M. 
Bartholméss as a most learned and accomplished 
scholar, we yet feel that it would require a second 
Giordano Bruno worthily to chronicle the utter- 
ances and achievements of the first. The 
second Giordano Bruno, those better and happier 
| years which await beautiful Italy will bring 
forth. Just, however, because M. Bartholméss 
has not furnished us with the right kind 
of biography of Bruno, are his volumes 
the more valuable to those who want to 
study the period in which Bruno ap- 
peared. Bruno was about ten years Bacon’s 
senior, and may, along with him, be considered 
as having founded our modern philosophy, though 
they worked with different weapons, and in very 
| different directions. Natural philosophy and the 
philosophy of nature fight not with each other, 
| but they are not the same. While Bacon pre- 





| pared the miraculous triumphs of natural philo- 
| sophy, it was to the philosophy of nature that 
| Bruno devoted himself. Bruno was a poetic 
ontologist: with ontology, or the science of being, 
Bacon did not meddle. The pervading thought 
of Bruno was the dream—we might almost say 
the delirium—of the infinite. Bacon cared only for 
what could be seen, and touched, and measured— 
and seen, and touched, and measured the infinite 
{cannot be. The French, with their usual vanity, 
claim Descartes as the founder of modern philo- 
sophy—a claim which we are so far from admit- 
| ting, that we dispute the right of Descartes to be 
considered a philosopher at all. His philosophi- 
cal title is the sufficiently absurd deduction of 
| existence from thinking. The more it is absurd, 
| the more it has excited the wonder and admira- 
| tion of Frenchmen; and fools and slaves have 
echoed the wonder and the admiration. To con- 
|clude the larger fact from the less was 
a strange feat on the part of a man who, 
if he was not a great philosopher, was cer- 
tainly a great logician. The Baconian philo- 
sophy is simply the best mode of studying nature 
viewed, not as an immense unity, but as a collec- 
tion of phenomena. It holds, therefore, and will 
always continue to hold, its magnificent sway. 
lt essentially means that the English have the 
most natural way of looking at natural objects 
The French analyse more keenly, classify more 
dexterously. But what is gained? Is not, on 
the contrary, much lost? Nature analysed, 
nature classified, is no longer nature. The genius 
of Baconianism is the genius of observation and 
| description, so that many of our poets are our 
best Baconian philosophers. It is a mistake to 
believe that the Baconian philosophy lends the 
slightest favour to materialism; it is a painter 
of living and organic forces, and living, organic 
| forces are, in the noblest, most fertile sense, 
| spiritual forces. The philosophy of nature is the 
| adoration of unity, as evermore revealed in the 
| manifold. It, therefore, has always as much an 
Oriental, as Baconianism has a wholly Occidental, 
character. But neither the philosopy of nature 
nor Baconianism tries, like the Cartesian systems 
—of which we have had so many, each shallower 
than the preceding—to widen the distinction be- 
| tween the individual and the universe. That 
distinction they would both lessen. Philosophy 
worthy of the name attempts what religion more 
successfully accomplishes—to make man forget 
himself; it teaches him to lose himself in some 
| grander entity—in that Nirvana which Buddhism 
| deifies. It ismot merely monstrous presumption, 
| intolerable pride, insane audacity in man to set 
| up his limited being as norm, as test, as centre of 
| creation. Impious no doubt it is, but the blunder 
is still more notable than the guilt. The less we 
| torture with curious questioning our own finite 
| field the better. But if we must rend it with 
| our restless researches, let it not be till after we 


| 
| 
| 
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have learned to be wise and humble by gazing at 
immensity. The contrary way fails never to 
engender a blind and ravenous egotism. That 
rationalism which begins in self-idolatry ends 
in vast and insatiate cupidity. Ifyou are con- 
tinually thinking about your soul, you will 
arrive at last at the belief that it is the only 
thing worth thinking of. Its fate will become 
your exclusive and exaggerated concern. God 
and his apocalypse, in earth, and sea, and stars— 
God and his offspring, the poor, the needy, and the 
afflicted—will all be effaced before the covetous, 
though you call it the holy, thought, how you are 
to grasp more than your share of unspeakable 
delights for time and eternity. Thus the faith 
which, in its original intention, went to the over- 
throw of selfishness, plants itself as the root in 
you of a selfishness odious, obstinate, and ob- 
streperous ; for you are never tired of bawling 
your spiritual affairs in our ears. Now, every 
idea acts on every other idea. Philosophy, religion, 
morality, politics, are closely connected. Every 
true and brave heart deplores a growing moral 
degeneracy in England. Can the moral evil be. 
vanquished by moral means only? It cannot 
Rationalism is not the main cause, but itisa 
chief cause of the mischief, and rationalism must 
be boldly grappled with. But what gives strength 
to rationalism? Is it not the countless and exe- 
crable Cartesian heresies? Is it not the blas- 
phemous principle that in philosophy we should 
invariably start from ourselves ? The egoist in- 
fers that what is right in philosophy must be 
equally right in every other matter; and we be- 
hold, and with vain tears lament, the horrible 
results. It is in France and England that the 
Cartesian heresies have widest and deepest 
spread: it is England and France that we must 
recal to catholic truth in philosophy. And what 
is that catholic truth, old as Pythagoras, and older 
than he? That the universe is life, order, and 
beauty, and that we should live in the life, ac- 
cord with the order, and rejoice in the beauty 
thereof. A hymn of Proclus begins with a 
prayer for health. That granted, all other 
blessings would be sure to follow. But health 
here implies not physical well-being only: it also 
comprehends that state of the complete individual 
which sees and gladly responds to health every- 
where. This is the health which we should cele- 
brate in hymns and pray for. Of such health 
Giordano Bruno’s philosophy was a psalm in 
praise, and the last words of the psalm were 
breathed forth from the midst of the flames. 


His philosophy, however, had also a_po- 
lemical attitude and aspect. It was di- 
rected against Aristotelianism, which had so 


long despotic control in Europe; and it was 
hurled at the numerous bigots who still fero- 
ciously opposed the Copernican theory, notwith- 
standing the growing and irresistible evidence 
offered by Galileo and others in its favour. In 
the remote times of Italy the skull of an ass was 
venerated as a sacred landmark. Bruno encoun- 


tered many such sacred landmarks of antiquated | 


science in his battle with Obscurantism. How 
with satire, with argument, with learning, with 
the dexterous thrust of wit, as well as with the 
gorgeous array of phantasy, he swept them away, 
let M. Bartholméss tell. In the pleasant pages 
of M. Bartholméss may also be seen how large a 
share Italy has had in the intellectual disen- 
thralment of mankind. If from Italy came the 
bondage, from Italy came also the deliverance. 
There has always been in Italy a fecund Oriental 
element. The Pythagorean schools—eminently 
Oriental—from the south, and the Etruscan civi- 
lisation—eminently Oriental—from the north, 
left influences profound and ineffaceable: influ- 
ences which the practical Roman nature seldom 
comprehended, and with which it was often puz- 
zled how to deal. It was those influences which 
hindered Italy from adopting Protestantism; but 
they threw Italy forward on results from which 
Protestantism shrank. In the numerous philoso- 
phical reformers produced by Italy in the six- 
teenth century, we observe opulent, purple, 
Eastern imagination, Italian passion, 
Roman energy. Protestantism repelled these 
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make so many gifts invincible is the cohesive, 
co-ordinating force which distinguished the politi- 
cal action of Rome. Spite of this defect, those 
gifts form still a most notable, a most original com- 
bination. German thought, like Italian thought, 
is ontological; there is the Eastern imagination, 
but there is no Roman energy, no Italian passion, 
though a profounder, more mystical meditation 
cannot be denied. The Italian is a man of action 
from instinct; the German is never a man of 
action but from necessity. This absence of will is 
fatal to political freedom in Germany, but it is just 
in the same degree favourable to the grandeur 
of German metaphysics. What Germany, as an 
ontological teacher, is to the present age, Italy 
was to the sixteenth century. What Bruno was 
then, Schelling is now. And, therefore, one of 
Schelling’s most famous works, which has been 
translated into French and Italian, and ought to 
be translated into English, is fitly entitled 
“Bruno.” Schelling had tenfold the genius of 
Hegel, though we hear of him less in England. 
He was, perhaps, the ripest, rarest fruit of the 
German mind, and ere long he will lead us all on 
to all high and holy things. For that absence of 
will which is a primordial characteristic of the 
German intellect, is also a chief characteristic of 
our own generation; and Schelling, incomparably 
typifying the German intellect, is dowered 
above others to utter what our own 
generation will be in the mood to hear. It has 
frequently been said that the nineteenth century 
isa simple reproduction of the sixteenth. The 
two centuries have strong resemblances. But 
among numerous differences, the sixteenth cen- 
tury had a far more absolute and vigorous will. 
Hence the empire of Italy then ; hence the em- 
pire of Germany now. Pyrrhonism by the side 
of superstition we behold now as then ; now as 
then divine ontological aspirations warring with 
vulgar materialisms; now as then the discoveries 
of science cursed as attacks on religion; then the 
bugbear was astronomy, and now it is geology. 
If there is less vice than in the sixteenth century, 
there is more baseness ; we should not tolerate a 
Catherine de Medicis, a Philip the Second, or 
a Duke of Alba; but meanly, cowardly,and lavishly 
we adulate successful Catilines. To whatever 
extent there is a likeness between the sixteenth 
and the nineteenth centuries, the volumes of M. 
Bartholméss have a value and a suggestiveness 
to many besides scholars and philosophers. The 
general reader will catch welcome glimpses of 
noble French figures, such as Castelnau, who was 
one of Bruno’s protectors; and of noble English 
figures, such as Sir Philip Sidney, who was one 
of his friends. He willalso be amused with some 
of the author’s French freaks. For instance, he 
is foolish enough to speak of Shakspeare as a dis- 
ciple of Montaigne. Itis but fair, however, to 
confess that M. Bartholméss displays a real and 
accurate acquaintance with English literature, 
extraordinary in a French writer. The work 
contains numerous extracts from Bruno’s produc- 
tions, in prose and in verse, in Latin and in 
Italian. The extracts will enable any one to 


judge whether Bruno was what a writer in Ad- 


dison’s “ Spectator” in grossignorance called him— 
a professed atheist. It is true that Bruno was 
more pantheist than theist; but atheism never 
had a more determined foe. There is a pantheism 
which differs little from atheism; but there is 
also a kind which differs little from theism. It 
was the latter of which Bruno stood forth as the 
exponent. Even, however, if Bruno’s doctrines 
are not to our taste, let us revere and honour him 
as a martyr. And let us not forget, while revering 
and honouring him as a martyr, that martyrdom 


| for moral, for religious, for philosophical truth, 


is not less needful now than it was two hundred 
and fifty years ago: not for purely speculative 
ideas, perhaps, but for the heroic principles which 
ought to blend with, mould, and elevate the daily 
life. What hardships and humiliations, what 
losses and crosses, await him not who avows this 
or that creed, but who holds fast to his integrity 
amid good report and bad report, as if one step 


and | from the right path were worse than death. 


There are times soon coming which will try us 


reformers by its narrowness. They wished, they | all; times when each of us may ask whether there 


worked for earth’s transfigurement, but they were 
more hostile to, and met more hestility from Puri- 
tanic aridity and rigidity than from Popish cor- 
ruption. 


| 


is any sorrow like unto his sorrow ; times when 
the more he contends for the eternal verities 
of the Omnipotent Father, the more he 


Never from a mere English point of | may feel as if he were deserted by Him, and thus 


view can they be understood. The true marvel | bethemore driven to seek consolation and strength 


is—a marvel which the English mind can with 


from his own bosom alone. In such tragic hours 


difficulty seize—that so much Roman energy | let the brave remember who have been brave 
should be joined to so much Eastern imagination, | before them, and let them not curiously inquire 


to so much Italian passion. What is wanting to | whether it was always a wise and worthy thing 








for which they lived and died. Enough that they 
lived a godlike life, and died a godlike death. In 
whatever else we are exclusive, let us not be 
exclusive in our worship of martyrs. They are 
all to be worshipped who were inspired by the 
true martyr spirit. Let our heart be large 
enough as a Pantheon for the mighty multitudes 
from every period and from every clime. It is 
the sacrifice which makes the cause holy. Well 
is it, nevertheless, when the cause has its 
own holiness and that of the sacrifice too. In 
Giordano Bruno combating bigotry, and at last 
by bigotry crushed, we have the holiness both 
of the cause and of the sacrifice. He perished 
striving to raise his brethren from low and limited 
conceptions to the God of Immensity. Fault- 
less he was not; but however rash in deed, or 
reckless in speech, or erroneous in faith, he ever 
marched on, unselfish and undaunted, to that 
central and ineffable glory for which he hungered 
and thirsted. If we cannot accept him as a 
teacher of philosophy, let us gaze on him as on a 
lustrous pillar of manhood, strengthening us to 
be, in more stalwart fashion, men. ATTICUS. 








Revue Germanique. No. I. 31 Janvier. 1858. 
Paris: A. Franck. 

A REVIEW founded by MM. Ch. Dolphus and 
A. Nefftzer, with the object of popularising 
German literature and German philosophy in 
France. The first article, which is by the 
founders, is a critical comparison between the 
French and German characters, as illustrated in 
the literature, science, and art of the two nations, 
Then follows a letter from M. Ernst Renan on 
the state of philological and Oriental studies in 
Germany. Reviews of some of the most pro- 
minent German works of the day, and literary 
and scientific summaries, fill up the number. 
Among the more important articles are a trans- 
lation of the first three acts of “Le Gladiateur 
de Ravenne,” by Herr Munch de Bellinghausen 
(better known as Frederic Halm), and some ex- 
tracts from the journal kept by Prince Waldemar 
of Prussia during his travels in India. 








(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, March 11. 


Tue principal work issued from the Paris press 
since I last addressed youis the correspondence 
of that master mind— 
The cloud of whose glory 
O'erspread and o’ershadowed the nations of earth. 

I mean the first Napoleon. It does not, however, 
possess that thrilling interest which might be 
expected from the collected thoughts of such a 
man. The Emperor was a man of deeds, not 
words. His orders were not always practicable. 
They were sometimes contradictory, and woe to the 
unfortunate official whose sagacity did not hit 
upon the right meaning. The volume is got up 
splendidly, and a preface in a flabby style of 
adulation acts as a framework for the terse and 
vigorous prose of the greatest of the Bonapartes. 

An embargo has been laid upon Col. Chawas’s 
work on the campaign of 1815. Its circulation 
in France is prohibited. ; 

The friends of Lamartine are again trying to 
come to the rescue of that illustrious poet and 
truly great man, who, despite all his efforts and 
ceaseless labour, and the munificent support he 
has received from the public, is once more obliged 
to do battle with his creditors. Assistance from 
a high quarter has been repeatedly proffered, and 
as steadily rejected. He is now compelled to sell 
his patrimonial estates near Macon to meet the 
claims upon him. As soon as the news came to 
the ears of his fellow townsmen—I should tell 
you he was born at Macon—they immediately 
proposed to get up a lottery for their purchase, 
pledging themselves that if they came into their 
possession they should make a donation of them 
to their owner. At the same time, there are not 
wanting those who reproach the poet with having 
brought this ill fortune upon himself, when a 
little care and prudence could easily have avoided 
it. 

The general literature of the last fortnight has 
been of a stormy description, springing from the 
attempt of Orsini and his accomplices, and sup- 
plied chiefly by the French revolutionary press 
in London. The tirade or pamphlet of Felix 
Pyat and his friends, preaching the expediency of 
murder of despotic kings, &c., has found its way 
by some means into circulation here, in spite of 
the police, and has created, as might be expected, 
violent feelings of indignation among the friends 
of the Government, and also among the friends 
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of order and tranquillity, who, looking at the 
question wholly apart from politics, only see in 
such incendiary productions the stoppage of 
trade and commerce, and consequent misery or 
ruin to the manufacturing interests and the 
thousands who depend upon them for their daily 
bread. This is not a very high view to take, but 
among those adopting it will be found the most 
numerous and inveterate antagonists of the 
frightful doctrines put forth by that wretched 
dramaturge Pyat and his confederates, who, it 
must in fairness be remarked, hold socially, a 
very low place among the exiles ot the republican 
party. In Paris, prior to the revolution of ’48, 
Pyat chiefly earned his subsistence by writing for 
the minor theatres. And his fate must then have 
been very miserable, for he enjoyed no repute, 
and more shallow bombast than is to be found in 
some of his melodramas never was heard at 
your Victoria or Surrey. His dramas were 
remarked for a kind of frothy republicanism, 
which won him some favour with that party, to 
which he seems to have acted as a kind of 
scavenger, employed 
In gathering mud wherewith to pelt the throne. 

It is unfortunate for the republican party— 

which counts in its exiled members many names 
of high respectability, both in station and talent— 
that a frothy scribbler of this description should 
be enabled to thrust himself forward, and dare to 
speak in its name. Of course the “pamphlet” 
has its admirers among the canaille of the faction, 
with whom the author and even his dramatic 
effusions were always favourites. 
_ Turning now from this not over-agreeable sub- 
ject, let me summarise fur you what they say in 
Paris on the fall of Lord Palmerston’s ministry, 
where—strange to say—the catastrophe was ex- 
pected for some time previously, from opinions 
expressed in private letters announcing his 
growing unpopularity in the House of Commons. 
Still the overthrow of Lord Palmerston was some- 
what startling, and, occurring in consequence of 
the defeat of the French Bill, occasioned some- 
thing like a shock. But personally (according to 
a writer of liberal politics and high repute) there 
was little feeling in his lordship’s favour. Since 
the last general election, the immense majority 
he had obtained had given a tone of dictatorial 
superiority to his language altogether unaccount- 
able in an old Parliamentary veteran like Pal- 
merston, and one who knows mankind so well. 
Friends and opponents had both felt this, and 
both were offended, and his fall had been pre- 
dicted here for some time, probably from that 
cause; nevertheless the intelligence created ex- 
treme surprise. The friends of the noble lord in 
Paris anticipate his speedy return to power, but 
persons supposed to be peculiarly well-informed 
express quite a contrary opinion. Should Lord 
Derby’s administration turn out as short-lived as 
many people expect, Lord John Russell is con- 
sidered to be the man likely to be called upon in 
preference to the late premier, as commanding to 
a large extent the esteem of the large body of 
liberals and the respect of the court. 

; The extravagant dearness of lodgings and pro- 
visions in Paris has lately risen to such a height, 
that the influx of foreign residents, from whose 
expenditure the commerce of the city derived no 
small portion of its gains, has fallen off in a 
manner that for the last few months has left the 
trade of Paris in a state of depression without 
example. This naturally occasions distress 
among the working classes and alarm among 
their employers; but the high prices still con- 
tinue, and the distress increases in spite of the 
liberal contributions of the Government, which 
seems fully aware of the danger of the crisis, for 
a Frenchman is said never to be truly dangerous, 
save when excited by the dearness of bread!—and 
this Government, all powerful as it is, does not 
Witness the present feeling without something of 
alarm. The dearness of house-rent is terribly 
felt by the poor workmen, their former miserable 
abodes in the narrow, ill-ventilated streets of the 
city in the vicinity of the Hotel deVille having been 
demolished, to make way for the stately edifices 
and magnificent lines of buildings which the last 
few years has seen spring up in that quarter. 
Various plans of cheap lodging-houses have been 
spoken of, but these pompous announcements | 
seem to have evaporated in talk; the only prac- 
tical movement in this direction as yet being a 
humber of wooden huts lately erected at the 
Outside of the Barritre des Martyrs; and very | 
wretched affairs they are, considering the neatness | 
and rapidity with which such things are thrown | 
up by the French military, not only on service, 


as in the Crimea, but whenever they are en- 
sammped in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, 
the solidity and convenience of their little tem- 
porary edifices being always the subject of general 
admiration. Those intended for the habitations } 
of the workmen are, however, erected by mere 
speculators, and of course as cheaply as possible 
—hence all the difference. As yet these hovels, 
which are wholly unfloored save by mother-earth, 
and constructed in all respects on the most 
miserable scale, find little favour in the eyes of 
those for whom they are intended. There is 
here, however, mo complaints of want of ventila- 
tion, for they are said to be open to all the winds 
of heaven, and rheumatism, fever, and ague are 
already their gloomy visitants—to say nothing of 
la grippe, which, though only known to you in 
England as the comparatively innocent influenza, 
has been this winter here as fatal as cholera. 

You will see from all this, that our gay Paris 
has “fallen upon gloomy days,” and things have 
not been at all brightened by the late discussions | 
on the Conspiracy Bill, at which some awkward 
truths were let out touching the feeling of at 
least some parties in the country towards the 
Emperor, of whom it is very easy to speak ill, 
without reflecting upon the inestimable benefits 
he has conferred upon France, and indeed upon 
Europe, by his firm adherence to the British 
alliance and to the cause of peace. What temp- 
tations he has had to follow an opposite course 
are, perhaps, little known; but those best ac- 
quainted with France well know that the palaver 
so frequently put forth in both countries upon 
the dying out of ancient prejudices against each 
other, has no foundation among the ignorant 
masses who form the immense majority of the 
nation. The enlightened in both couutries, of 
course, feel and appreciate the incalculable value 
of the alliance; but for the “ swinish multitude,” 
as Burke, with his inimitable felicity, so aptly 
termed the unwashed, they detest the name of 
England and the sight of Englishmen with as 
much rancour as in the days of Napoleon the 
First. That these canaille have abettors may be 
seen from the late addresses presented by colonels 
in the army, and also from the sentiments of 
those much higher placed in the court and in 
the senate. It has been openly said in Paris, that 
the English alliance had but one friend in the 
Goverument, namely—the Emperor! This is not 
quite true; but it points to the truth. He is 
certainly not the on/y friend to the alliance, but 
he is most assuredly the warmest and the most 
sincere. 





AMERICA. 





Ocean Steam Navigation and the Ocean Post. By 
Tuomas Rainey. New York: D. Appleton 
and Co. London: Triibner and Co. 

Mr. Rainey has the merit of having brought 

together, into handy form, all the facts which 

contribute to understanding such an important 
subject as the Ocean Post. By a careful subdi- 
vision and classification of these facts he enables 
whoever wishes to put any branch of the question 
to the severe test of accurate calculation to collect 
the data necessary for that purpose. The gist of 
the argument is that postage, of itself, cannot be | 
expected to be remunerative; but that it is so | 
necessary to the well-being of nations, that 
governments are bound to develop the very best 
system possible. The position and capabilities of 
ocean steam navigation, the cost of steam and 
ocean mail speed, facts and statistics respecting 
all the ocean steam lines in the world, are all fully 
given. The extensive British system of steam 





mails is fully explained and pointed out as an | 
example to America, and the following answer to | 
the important question—“ Shall the Americans 
run the postal and commercial race with Great 
Britain?” is worthy of deep consideration : 

It has been said that we should not attempt to run 
the postal and commercial race with Great Britain 
Why not? 


Because she has many colonies, and must | 





needs keep up communication with them. And why 
have steam instead of sail to them? Because steam 
is the means of more readily controlling them. 
it; and for the very same reason we wish steam with 
all the world; not that we may control the world, 
for this is costly and unremunerative, as Great Britain 


uses. So with India and the Mauritius. It is a 
matter of sore satisfaction that she is compelled to 
govern them as a means of reaching their rich trade, 
which, however rich, is far less important than that 
of China for which she so strives. So also with 
Canada. She was told some years since that, if she 
wished to secede from the kingdom, because the 
Government would not assist in building a certain 
railroad, she might go, and carry peace, also, with 
her. The Government would scout the idea of run- 
ning the Cunard line to Canada alone, and would not 
touch even at Halifax, except that the ships are 
compelled to go in sight of the place; as the “ great 
circle” on which they sail nearly cuts the city. Great 
Britain runs that line because her trade with the 
United States requires it. That trade is worth to her 
every year twenty of her Canadas, as that of the 
West Indies is worth a dozen of all the possessions 
which she has there. As to running the race of com- 
merce with her, it is simply a sine gua non, on which 
there is no difference of opinion among Americans 
who love their country. 

To the statesman, the journalist, and the com- 
mercial man, this volume will be very welcome. 





ITALY. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Rome, Jan. 28. 

Antiquities on the Campagna—Sale of Works of 

Art—De Rossi’s Work on the Catacombs—Exca- 

vations at Ostia—the Season and Theatres— 

Polyglot Academy—Libraries. 
On the morning of one of those fine but windy 
days not unfrequent at this season here, I set 
out to visit the ruins discovered within the last 
few weeks on an estate of the Barberini family, 
about two miles from Rome, near the high-road 
to Albano. So picturesque are the mountain- 
distances and foreground of Campagna in this 
direction, that, familiar as the landscape may 
be, one can hardly help stopping at intervals to 
admire its finely-combined features. The arcades 
of ruined aqueducts stood this morning in darkly 
clear relief against the Alban hills, now clothed 
in dusky purple tints. ‘To the right are seen ex- 
tending, at some distance from this road, the vast 
shapeless piles of the Appian Sepulchres, here and 
there divided by a cluster of trees, or the fan-like 
foliage of a solitary pine. For about a mile after 
leaving the Porta S. Giovanni this region is not 
altogether uninhabited, and the pedestrian ob- 
serves on the wayside a few old houses, where 
wine is, or was, sold, besides, at intervals, the 
staring front of a newish villa, built close to the 
road, in the usual wretched taste of suburban re- 
sidences here. Further on is reached one of the 
most desolate parts of the Campagna, whose un- 
dulating surface looks much as if a hot iron had 
been drawn over it, reducing soil and vegetation 
to one parched hue of withered aridity; but amid 
this melancholy solitude the majesty of Ruin, in 
aqueducts, mausolea, and fortress-towers of 
feudal times, rises more imposing from its appro- 
priate domain than can be imagined with any 
other description of foreground. Shortly beyond 
the second milestone is an eminence to the left, 
with a group of ruins on its summit, the most 
remarkable of which is a quadrangular temple, 
or sacellum, in the best style of ancient Roman 
brickwork, with pilastres, whose capitals are 
Corinthian, at its angles, all the ornamental de- 
tails being in terra cotta. These edifices mark 
the direction of the ancient Latin Way. Ap- 
proaching them, after leaving the modern road to 
ascend the grass-grown acclivity, we presently 
come in sight of various architectural remains, 
lying heaped together at the centre of a plateau 
that rises here amidst a wide extent of unenclosed 
and uncultured land, from which, on every side, 
are commanded views rich in striking features. 
Immediately opposite, looking southwards, are 


the vast arcades of the Claudian Aqueduct, reced- 
| ing as far into the distance as the eye can follow, 
| and nearly parallel to these the less lofty struc- 
| tures of the aqueduct still in use, built by Sixtus 
| V.; a high and isolated square tower rises, like a 

spectral guardian of the solitude, near these 
Grant | arches; beyond extend the gracefully swelling 
‘heights of the Alban Hills; the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella, and others of those on the Appian Way, 
extend along a ridge to the west; while, north- 


finds; but to conform it, and especially to control its | ward, all we see of Rome is limited to the cupolas 


commerce, Great Britain has possessions in the West 
Indies; but they are of the most insignificant import- 
ance when compared with the trade of the many 
islands and countries near them, which she does not 
possess, and with the Central American, Californian, 
Mexican, Peruvian, Chilian, New Granadian, Vene- | 


’ 


of St. Peter's and S. Maggiore Maggiore, the 
facade of the Lateran, and the half-ruinous 
towers of the embattled walls built by Honorius. 
|The architectural fragments that first attract 
| attention on this spot consist of numerous shafts 


zuelan, and Spanish markets, which she controls and | and capitals in white marble, of the Corinthian 
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order, many of the capitals finished in a superior | been found among these ruins, some with reliefs | hitherto found in this territory. The brick walls 
that appear to have belonged to friezes or altar- | 


style, though others betray the rudeness of a de- 
clining period, like early Christian rather than | 
ancient Roman workmanship. | 
In these have been recognised the remains of | 
the villa of Marcus Servilius Silanus, represen- | 
tative of a family distinguished among patrician | 
houses under the Emperors of the second cen- 
tury, two of its members being named by Mura- 
toris, in the Annaii, as consuls for the year 189, 
besides another, Diulius Silanus, as consul for 
the second time in the year preceding. Perhaps 
nothing more can now be ascertained respecting 
the fasti of this house; but, to judge from the 
extent and costliness of these newly-disinterred 
remains left by their suburban residences, we 
may conclude that it ranked among the most 
splendid of Rome's aristocracy ; probably among 
those families mentioned by Olympiodorus, whose 
incomes (before Alaric’s invasion had given the 
first great shock to the colossal empire) amounted 
to four millions in gold per annum, besides the 
value of about a million and a quarter advanced 
in kind—corn, wine, oil, &e.—by the tenants of | 
their estates. Near the spot where the ruined 
colonnades of their gorgeous villa lies strewn on | 
this soil, are several pits, like trenches for | 
the foundations of some great building, in which 
are labourers now daily at work; and a labyrinth | 
of mounds, formed by clay and rubble, extends 
around the scene of these excavations. One 
might pass by without supposing anything more 
valuable than common paving stones and bricks 
were to be found amidst these heaps; but on 
stooping to gather fragments from any one of 


them, may discover specimens of the finest 
marbles, veined or tinted, such as, polished | 
into lustre, now adorn the most superb | 


churches and palaces of Rome. Oriental ala- 
baster, rosso antico, and giallo antico, are to be 
gathered here in profusion, though so fragmentary 
that it is impossible to say what portions of 
building they may have belonged to. The last 
named, the precious yellow marble of Numidia, 
was found forming the pavement, preserved in 
the entire material though much broken, of one 
among the many chambers recently thrown open. 
In several of these, as they are now being exca- 
vated, are seen other marble pavements, frag- 

ments of mosaic in black and white, and brick 
walls perfectly preserved, though in no instance 
has roofing been retained. Whilst, with the com- 
panions of my walk, I was examining these ruins, 
we were accosted by a person, plainly dressed, 
whom [ at first took for a master-workman or 
overseer, but whose politeness in undertaking to 
show, and intelligent manner of explaining the 
objects discovered, soon sufficed to correct an 
error as unjust as usually are judgments founded 
on externals; and when, on taking leave, he gave 
his card, I found our obliging cicerone to be no 
other than Signor Fortunati, the discoverer of 
these antiquities—a gentleman whose researches 
after, and cares for preserving, the antique have | 
long claimed the gratitude of the learned, and 
given his name a certain celebrity here. By him 
we were conducted to the spot, a few hundred 
feet distant, where the discovery of a church, of 
the fifth century has added interest of a different 
description to this site. Here we arrive suddenly | 
before a hollowed space, about ten feet in depth, 
entered by a shelving bank from the level of the 
Campagna, and bounded by the curvature of a 
semicircular wall, in well-preserved brickwork, 
supported from behind by the solid earth under 
which the remainder of this edifice lies com- 
pletely embedded. In such condition has been 
found the apse of the basilica identified as that de- 
dicated to St. Stephen by Pope Leo I. That pontiff, 
it is recorded, shortly after the retreat of Genseric, 
and the sack of Rome by his Vandal hordes, 
commissioned one Demetrius to erect a church 
to the proto-martyr on this spot, in the midst of 
the devastation caused by these barbarian | 
invaders around the imperial city. Baronius, 
after narrating this, mentions that at the time he 
wrote there existed a few formless ruins belonging 
to the Basilica of St. Stephen ; and it is curious 
to observe how the level of the Campagna must 
have risen, further to swallow up the works of 
antiquity, even since the period when that eccle- 
siastical historian lived. These strange trans- 
formations, caused by the march of ages over the 
Roman Campagna, were further exemplified, ina | 
manner very similar, by the discovery of the | 
ruins of St. Alexander’s Basilica, found in 1854, | 
reduced to a subterranean exactly as are these of 
Pope Leo's erection. Several fragments in marble, 
with inscriptions and ornamental carvings, have 





| 








| border, a pattern 


| in medigval architecture as Runic knots. 


| moulding, 


screens; and on one I observed, within a frame or 
like intertwisted bands or 
ribbons, resembling the ornamental device known 
Some 
shafts and slabs of Paonazzo, the beautiful Phry- 
gian marble, white with purple veinings, attest the 
splendid character of decoration in this temple. 
For a series of other objects I noticed it would be 


| difficult to assign the exact place within the con- 


secrated limits, these consisting of large masses 
of marble, globular in the lower part, but rising 
above into a pointed form, each with a small 
Greek cross chiselled in relief between ornaments 
like festoons. They might have been placed as 
decorations round the enclosure of the high altar, 
or that of the Presbyterium, which, in the early 
basilicas, was completely separated from the 
nave and aisles, as we sce to this day in the 
ancient churches of St. Clement and St. Law- 
rence. 
contains, on two divided spaces 
laterally, an inscription in small rudely- formed 


St. Stephen—“ Stephano primo martyri ”—and of 
Pope Sergius, besides that of one Lupus Gre- 
garius, who, it seems, restored this church at his 
own expense, under the pontificate of the afore- 
said Sergius—probably the first pope of that 
name, elected to the Roman see about two cen- 
turies later than Leo I. The latter, surnamed 
“the Great,” and classed not only among the 


An imperfect tablet, with remains of | 


| 


| characters, where are read clearly the names of ; 


saints, but also among the doctors of the Latin | 


church, was elected in 440, and showed uncom- 


mon energies throughout a pontificate of twenty | 


years. One can scarcely think of him but in con- 
nection with that memorable event, and _ its 


magnificent illustration by Raffael among the | 


Vatican frescoes—the meeting between Attila and 
this sainted pontiff, whose words and presence so 
awed the barbarian conqueror that, for a time at 
least, Rome and the empire were saved. His 
efforts to avert the tempest of the Vandal in- 
vasion were equally noble, but less successful. 
His voluminous writings, letters, and sermons 
were published in various editions of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and his life has 
been written repeatedly, once in conjunction with 
that of “ Attila, the Seourge of God,” by Ber- 
tazzola (Mantua, 1614), and again by the cele- 
brated Maimbourg, “ Histoire du Pontificat de 
S. Léon le Grand,” a work, strange to say, 
formally condemned by the Holy See, in a brief 
of Innocent XI., dated 1687. 

These excavations, both of the basilica and the 
Roman villa, are yet at too early a stage for a 
full estimate of their importance to be allowed. 


stances, 


of this building are scarcely in any part ruinous, 
and a solid roof has been added, so as to render it 
a suitable place of shelter for the objects now 
accumulated here. These present a great variety 
of styles and allusions in the epigraphs on their 
surfaces, several being records of the family bear- 
ing the names retained, it seems, through several 
generations, Marcus Silvius Silanus. One has 
the single name “Maxcorum,” in large well- 
formed letters; and a few in Greek, though by 
far the greater number Latin. ‘The epitaphs are 
both Christian and Pagan (the former, no doubt, 
from the catacombs, an entrance to which has 
been opened near), the Pagan beginning with the 
usual dedicatory initials, ““D. M.,” while the 
Christian have mostly the formula, ‘“‘ Requiescat 
in pace” in their first line, preceded by a small 
relief of the cross, here again in the Greek form. 
One of these latter is in hexameters of some 
length, but imperfectly preserved; and generally 
there is more correctness of language and ortho- 
graphy than is often found in the catacomb 
monuments; only in one instance did I notice a 
glaring mistake—“in pace octernam,” words 
occuring in the last line of an epitaph. Among 
the Pagan tablets, one of the most interesting 
and best preserved is to a pro-consul, with the 
inscription, “Sex. Anicio Paulino, Procons. 
Africe bis Cos. Preef. Urb.” 

Outside the entrance to this temple are laid 
two fragments of a large shaft, altogether seven- 
teen palms high, in a marble not hitherto dis- 
covered, we were assured, among all the speci- 
mens preserved from antiquity in Rome. Marchi, 
and other archeologists who have inspected it, 
pronounce this to be the very rare marble called 
by the Italians Verde Ammanto, which seems a 
species of breccia, or composite of various sub- 
When polished it wou'd be singularly 


| beautiful, being of many hues, but with a vivid 


| brown. 


green predominating over the rest, and set off by 
paler streaks of pink and a warm yellowish 
It is quite distinct from the other green, 
or partially green marbles, so mary masses of 
which adorn churches and palaces in Rome—as 
the Verd’ antico of Thessaly, the Serpentino from 


| the banks of Taygetus, the Malachite from 
| Asiatic Russia; and it is not surprising to find 


But I am glad to learn that they continue to be | 


prosecuted with energy, twenty-six labourers 
being daiJy employed, entirely at the expense 
and under the direction of Fortunati, who has 
received no assistance from Government for 
sarrying his discovery to fuller results, though 
his merits, in this and other enterprises, have 
been rewarded by a gold medal from the Pope. 
He was led to undertake the excavations here 
(after obtaining permission from Prince Barbe- 


| rini) by observing the form of several mounds 


near the sepulchres on the now obliterated track 


of the Latin Way, which suggested to him the | 


existence of remains buried beneath, as many 
other ruins have been found embedded in similar 
earth-heaps on the Campagna. Not long after 
the surface of these mounds had been broken 


open, were found portions of a leaden conduit for | M L 
competent judges to pronounce them works of 


a bath, fragments of stucco coloured, with tints 
still perfectly fresh, ornaments in terra-cotta, 
mosaics in black and white marble, with the usual 
meandering device of the simpler among such 
ancient Roman decorations, and several sculp- 


(as I am informed) that the value set by the 
official estimator on the entire shaft of this rare 
and splendid material is not less than 3000 scudi. 
No specimen of Verde Ammanto exists in the 
collection of 600 marbles at the museum of the 
Roman University, though that assortment of 
polished slabs is supposed to include all the 
species known among the remains of antiquity 
here, and astonishes the beholder by the rich 
variety of rainbow hues. 

The catacombs, also discovered recently in the 
same territory, at a short distance from the 
basilica of St. Stephen, and no doubt communi- 
cating with it, have not yet been penetrated, nor 
even opened to allow of exploring to any extent. 

A few days after my visit to this spot, I 
entered the building where Fortunati has de- 
posited all the sculptures hitherto found here. 
The collection is various and interesting, but the 
indecency of some objects would prevent their 
admission into any public museum, furnishing 
comment on the morals of high life in olden 
Rome as telling as the pages of Juvenal. Two 
Hermes of the Indian Bacchus bearded, found 
where is supposed to have been the ingress into 


| the demesne, have finely characterised heads, 


tures more or less fragmentary. The conduit | : L 
from the knee, seems, from its attitude bending 


tubes were all marked with the name M. Servili 


Silani. The sculptures were removed, as soon as | 


found, into Rome; the other antiques left on the 
spot. Itis probable the Government will, in this 
case, exercise the right it has always reserved to 


with a superiority of style that has induced 


Greek art; four other heads less preserved have 
a similarly bold and expressive character ; one 
is recognised, by the modius crowning, it as a 7 tato 
or Jupiter Serapis; a male ftgure of natural 
size, wanting the head, arms, and lower limbs 


forward, to be a Discobolus; a small head of a 
female, with hair bound by fillets, has much 
beauty; an imperfect fragment of a bas-relief 


| represents Hercules carrying the stag on his 


itself of purchasing one-third of the antiquities | 


| found in any part of these states, at a price fixed 


by its own commissioner. Such arrangement, it 


must be owned, is perfectly fair in a country | 


where wealth of this description is so constantly 
being brought to light ; and I am not aware that 
well-grounded objections can often be urged 
against the decisions of the party estimating on 
behalfof thisGovernment. Inthe Roman temple 


near these ruins of the Silanus villa, has been 
formed quite a lapidary museum, Fortunati 
having deposited here all the inscribed marbles 


| 
| 





shoulders, followed by Apollo—remarkable, it is 
observed, as perhaps the only treatment known in 
sculpture of a subject often found in vases; @ 
small square altar has reliefs that seem to repre- 
sent a sacrifice. One interesting fragment of 
another description is that of an ornamental 
table, such as became a favourite object of 
furniture, often in costly material, in the more 
luxurious ages of Rome, called trapezophoron: 
this specimen consists of a slab supported on the 
meeting wings of two Sphynxes, who stand 
on their fore-feet back to back; fragments 
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of other figures similar to which are also | 
to be noticed. A report on these sculptures 
has been published in the periodical bulletin 
of the Archzologic Institute by Professor | 
Henzen, the most distinguished among German | 
antiquarians here since the death of the lamented 
Dr. Braun. To these particulars may be ap- 
propriately added the report published at the 
beginning of the year in the “ Giornale di Roma,” 
of artistic exportations from these states (but 
principally from this city) during 1857. The 
value of antique sculptures exported within that 
period was 11,705 scudi (the Roman scudi, be 
it remembered, being equivalent to nearly five | 
francs and a half); that of pictures by old 


SCIENCE, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 

Art the Royal Institution, Professor Tyndall, “ On 

some Physical Properties of Ice,” stated, that being 

desirous of examining how the interior of a mass 

of ice was affected by a beam of radiant heat sent 

through it, he had done so during the sunny 

weather of September and October last. The sun- 

beams, condensed by a lens, were sent through 

slabs of ice, so that the focus fell within the 

substance; the path of the beam was instantly 

studded by lustrous spots; these were found to 

be flattened spheroids, and around each the ice 

was so liquified as to form a flower-shaped figure 

possessing always six petals. In almost all cases 

these flowers were formed on planes parallel to 

the surface. The general appearance at the centres 

of theflowers was that of bubbles of air; to ascer- 

tain whether these were air bubbles or not, portions 

of ice were immersed in warm water; on the ice 

melting these bubbles collapsed, but no trace of 

air rose tothe surface—a vacuum had been formed, 

due to the fact that the volume of water in each 

bubble was less than that of ice. Two hypotheses 

have been started to account for the air and water 

cells found in glacier ice—one is, that they are 

caused by absorption of the sun’s heat melting 

the ice which surrounds the bubbles; the other 

supposes that the liquid in the cells never has 

been frozen. Now a bubble of air at the earth’s sur- 

face is unable, in the slighest degree, to absorb the 

sun’s rays; this had been proved by experiment. 

Professor Tyndall supposed that the bubbles in 

glacier ice have been produced by heat conducted 

through the substance without melting it; for it | 
had been proved that the interior portion of a 
mass of ice may be liquified by an amount of heat 
which has been conducted through the exterior 
portions without melting them. As, then, the 
water in the cells is due to the melting of the ice, 
the associated air must be in a rarified condition, 
because the volume of the liquid is less than that 
of the ice which produced it. 

Professor Baden Powell, in a paper “On Rota- | 
tory Stability, and its application to Astronomical 
Observations on board Ships,” observed that the | 
subject of rotatory motion, especially when taking | 
place under those combinations which are pre- 
sented in the gyroscope or free-balanced revolver, | 
had attracted much attention at the present day. | 
The primary mechanical principles have long | 
since been acknowledged in theory, but the prac- 
tical results have been but little considered; so | 
much so, that while these results excited so much 
wonder when exhibited in a scientific form, it | 
was forgotten how perfectly similar and equally | 
paradoxical in its nature is the common and | 
familiar result of a top sustained, by the 
mere act of spinning, in a position from 
which it directly falls when the rotation | 
ceases. The principle of the “composition of | 
rotation” showed the identity of the results on 
a small scale with the grand cosmical phenome- 
non of the precession of the equinoxes; but | 
another application of the same principles re- | 
mained unknown until pointed out, and actually 
effected, by the inventions of Professor Piazzi 
Smyth, namely, the use of rotatory apparatus for | 
giving an invariable plane or platform for astro- | 
Nomical instruments used at sea. Two simple 
first principles in dynamics give the clue to the | 
Whole of the application for the fixity of the plane | 


| 


ART, 


masters, 13,761 scudi; that of modern sculp- 
tures, 
this table showing an excess 
above the value of exportations in the year 
previous, by 117,746 scudi; but in 
amount for modern sculptures was higher by 
nearly 55,000 scudi. 

A competition is announced by the Bra- 
zilian Legation here for the erection of a 
great theatre at Rio Janeiro, for which archi- 
tects of all lands are invited to send designs; 
those from abroad to be forwarded, or at least 


| the names and projects of the concurrents, 


within nine months. The plans chosen are to 
win prizes of 10,000 scudi each, and those next in 


MUSIC, THE 


rotation to retain that rotation in the same place 
when perfectly balanced, irrespective of the 
motion of external objects; the second is when a 
force is impressed on a body in rotation it 
does not itself directly, but is com- 
pounded with the first motion, so that the 
rotation takes an intermediate d 
the axis shifts its position in space. This being 
the cause of the motion of the earth’s axis, giving 
rise to the precession of the equinoxes, it is called 
a precessional motion. Professor Powell thus 
takes a summary view of the whole subject : 
“ The gyroscope, when its equilibrium is slightly 
disturbed, demonstrates the precession of equi- 
noxes, explains the boomerang, and sustains itself 
in the air against gravitation. When its equili- 


show 


| 


222,362 scudi; and of modern pictures, | 
| 160,000 scudi; 


1856 the | 


direction, or 


brium is undisturbed, it exhibits to the eye the | 


actual rotation of the earth ; and when restricted 
to one plane, it acts as a magnetic needle without 
magnetism, or spontaneously rotates in parallel- 
ism with the earth. To these remarkable and 
somewhat paradoxical applications we have now 
added another of far higher utility—that it gives 
perfect stability for the nicest astronomical obser- 
vations on board a ship pitching and tossing with 
every wave and gust of wind.” 

Among the events noticed in the annual report 
of the Council of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
are the addition of ten new members to the 
group of minor planets of the solar system; the 
aggregate number now amounts to fifty-two. 
Eight comets have also been discovered; seven 
during the year 1857, and one in 1858. 
comet of Faye will be due again in August 1858, 


that of Encke in November 1858, and that of 
The question of the iden- | 
tity of the comets of 1276 and 1556 has been | 


siela in April 1859. 


lately investigated by M. Hoek, of the Observa- 
tory of Leyden. 
orbit of the comet of 1556 has been determined 
with tolerable precision; but that the orbit of the 


The | 


M. Hoek is of opinion that the | 


comet of 1276 is liable to much uncertainty, the | 


calculation of the elements being mainly based on | 
| Chinese observations. 


The discordance between 
the orbits of the two comets is too great to be 


vations, or the effects of planetary perturbations; | 


and M. Hoek consequently infers that the two 
apparitions cannot refer to the same body. 


At the Statistical Congress held at Vienna in | 


September 1857, the following resolutions were 
adopted, having reference to subjects for discus- 


sion at the next congress to be held in London in | 


the year 1859 :—1. To establish an international 
commission for perfecting the statistics of penal 
procedures, by inviting the goverments to com- 
municate to this commission the summary of the 
legislation in force. 2. To collect the statistics 
of industry, by a programme of the classification 
of products, leaving out the raw materials, and 
excepting the working of mines. 3. To consider 
the statistics of literature. 4. Verbal reports 
of official delegates to be replaced by a general 
report prepared by a special commission. 5. The 
adoption of a uniform programme of medical 
statistics. 6. To bring before the next congress 
the forms for collecting the statistics of banks, of 
institutions of credit, and joint-stock societies of 
different states. 

At the Institute of Actuaries Mr. Jellicoe, 
in apaperon the principles which should govern 
assurance companies in amalgamating, stated 
that he was induced to bring forward the subject 


of rotation and the composition of rotatory mo- | in order to remove an impression that prevailed 


tion. The first is the tendency of a body in | 


very generally, that amalgamations were arbitrary 


merit will obtain the several prizes of 4000 and 
2000 scudi. At Genoa has been lately erected a 
statue of Columbus in the Exchange, the first 
monumental figure of its illustrious citizen yet 
raised in the Ligurian capital. At Turin are 
being proposed monuments to the two late Queens; 
to the Piedmontese army (in accomplishment of 
the patriotic purpose of the Lombards, who some 
time ago subscribed for this offering to their 
fellow-countrymen and heroes in the struggle of 
’48); another to Giacinto Colleguo (distinguished 
both as a soldier and a writer; besides monu- 
mental busts of Grossi and Roemini—all by the 
same indefatigable and gifted artist, Vela. 
(To be continued.) 


DRAMA, &c. 


arrangements. This was not the case; these 
amalgamations were susceptible of the nicest 
and most accurate dovetailing. ‘The follow- 
ing formule were given as indicating a con- 
dition of equality between two companies:— 

P , NP 3 : 
and s’ = + 

Vi n ‘Me n 
and s’ represented the surplus in each concern, and 
PNP and p’n’P’ the value of the participating 
and non-participating premiums receivable by 
each. And no company could be said to have 
any undue advantage when the expenditure was 
in the relation expressed by the equations 
= 2 TN? onde’ = ———— wae a being 

}) P 

the values of the provision 
expenditure. 


P 


where 8 


= +k 


for the annual 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


Anniversary.—Royal Institution, 3. “On 
Huxley 


eers, 8. Continued discussion, “On Submerg- 


5.—Statistical, 3. 


1esday, 16.—Ci 
ing and Repairing 
et 7 iety of / \ “On the Past and Present of 
1 1 Microscopical, 8. 
Antiquaries, 8.— Roy ty, Tr. 3. Hunt, 
robable Origin of some } an Rocks. 2. Mr. Cayley, 
“ A fourth and fifth Memoir upon Quantics on the Tangential of 
a Cubic.” >. Greville Williams, “On the Co 
e essentia e. ademy.%. “ Painti 
Heat, 
tomy and Nat 
al, &. Chet « 
id,” by Messrs. 


“On 


l, ~ On 
Perkin and 


Influence of Women on 


Buckle 


-Royal Institution, §}. “‘On the 

gress of Knowledge,” by Mr 

—Royal Institution, 3. “On the Chemistry of the Ele- 
ich circulate in Nature,” by Prof. Bloxam.—Asiatic, 2. 

graphical, 84 

sal, 8. 1. “ Onthe Rock-basins of Dartmoor,” 

S. 2. “On some Silurian Kocks in Wor- 


1 
by W. G Ormerod, Esq., F. 
e y ( Kelloways 


cestershire,” by J. 4 
Rock of Yorkshire,” by J. Leckenby, Esq. 
Thursday, 25.—Antiquaries, 8. 





THE FINE ARTS—SCULPTURE. 

THE DESIGNS FOR THE 1851 MEMORIAL 
AT THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MU- 
SEUM, AND THE “SATURDAY RE- 
VIEW.” 


Arter the Saturday Review has indulged its 


accounted for either by the errors of the obser- | readers with more than two columns of vitupera- 


tion upon the designs at the South Kensington 
Museum, which we reviewed a month ago, we are 
informed by the writer that he “is interested in 
the welfare and progress of real art in all its 
branches.” It is an easy thing to say so, and an 
equally easy thing, from want of true knowledge 
and judgment, to join in a popular cry, or rather 
systematically contribute to that cry—the cry 
being that we have no real artists in sculpture in 
England. To prove this monstrous thesis, in 
this instance, it takes as examples of the art the 
very worst designs in the exhibition—some incon~ 
gruous things contributed by Dublin students and 
country masons—and then calls out for a better 
education amongst artists, because a Frenchman 
spells attempt with one “t.” Can anything 
more disingenuous than this be imagined? We 
say that all this is easy to do, but as it is not so 
easy to pronounce upon works of real merit, the 
Saturday revieweravoids the difficulty by omitting 
all mention of them. He simply says: “It is with 
no small surprise we hear it rumoured that two or 
three artists of some distinction have conde- 
scended to enter the lists.” No attempt is made 
to discover the particular designs which show 
symptoms of “artists of some distinction.” We 
hold this to be a system of reviewing to be as 


| vicious as it is unfair. 


There are in all but eleven competing sculptors, 
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though two of them send no less than six de- 
signs; and when or in what competition—unless 
they were selected previously—were there ever 


found more than two or three distinguished men | 


out of eleven? Another question naturally 
arises—How are men to become distinguished 


when their earlier efforts, instead of being al- | 
lowed to stand upon their own silent but intrinsic | 


merits, whatever they may be, are crushed by 
this kind of journalism? 

The value of the opinions of the review now 
under consideration will be estimated by the 
selection of the work; for we have now little 
doubt that it will be the one of which we fur- 
nished a description, but which the Saturday 
Review passes by unnoticed. All reviews, how- 
ever elegantly expressed or thickly studded with 


| 
' 


| be ordered until the 


classical quotations, should be unheeded when | 


they shirk or leave unfulfilled the solemn obliga- 
tions that belong to every reviewer—the plain 
out-speaking of the honest truth. Another 
quality, and of equal importance with honesty, is 
knowledge of the principles of art. We do not 
presume to penetrate the awful veil of the edito- 
rial “‘ we,” but if we may be permitted to hazard 
a conjecture, it would be that the writer of these 
sweeping strictures upon the competitors knows 
more of architecture than of sculpture. He uses 
all the terms of the architectural craft, and notices 
even the most contemptible drawings; but sculp- 
ture he deals with in a very general way. Now, 
for reasons too obvious to require mention, 
architects are the very worst judges of sculpture 
possible. They regard a piece of sculpture 
merely as the accessory of a building, and 
degrade the Venus de Medecis or the Apollo Bel- 
videre to the level of a chimney-pot. Nor is the 
information of the Saturday revieweras to the facts 
of thecase any better than his knowledge of princi- 
ples. “Wonder” is expressed “ that artists should 
have been permitted to call their works archi- 
tectural productions, when one of the secretaries 
is an acknowledged architectural critic.” Now it 
so happens that that very secretary himself drew 
up the printed list, and the competitors had 
nothing whatever to do with it. It is presumed 
also “that every man of artistic reputation will 
decline to act” in “the absurd affair.” But three 
of our most distinguished artists accepted the 
office of committee-men five weeks ago. Also it is 
said that “the jurors do not seem to be ap- 
pointed”—“‘all is confusion.” No- such thing: 
the jurors were appointed before the designs were 


sent to the museum. Then, again, we are told | 


that “a certain haze of mystery hangs round the 
scheme ”—that, when money was solicited for it, 
**the flagrant bad taste of the projectors caused 
it to be universally ridiculed and discouraged.” 
We have said that the theory is, that there are no 
real artists in sculpture amongst us, and there 
needs no better illustration of this than the 
present Hyde-park memorial. When, at the invi- 
tation of Alderman Challis, about five thousand 
pounds were collected, it was proposed that the 
Baron Marochetti’s Coeur de Leon should be 
executed in bronze for Hyde-park. The al- 
derman and his committee very properly re- 
jected the idea. They thought that the repre- 


sentative of a barbaric age was not at all an | 


appropriate memorial for times of civilisation. 
The consequence was, that down came the 7imes 
newspaper upon their devoted heads; for its pet 
had been set aside. An astonishing amount 
of abuse was heaped upon the projectors, and 
motives were assigned far different from any 
they had ever dreamed of. The Court then 
refused its countenance; and the end of all this 
was, a second subscription had to be started, with 
a determination that Marochetti’s statue should 
be cast. A larger amount than before was raised 
for the purpose; the commission was given to 
Baron Marochetti, with a great proportion of the 
funds collected. What is the result? We are 
now without the statue (which only had to be 
cast), after an interval of five years! It may be 
remarked also, with respect to the statue of Sir 
Robert Peel for the West-end, that the public and 
the artist stand in precisely the same position as 
with the Cur de Leon. It is assumed that Baron 
Marochetti is the only real sculptor in England — 
we have it thus affirmed from all quarters. The 
Court does so by its patronage of him; the Times 
echoes this; and the restless Mr. Bowyer jumps up 
in the House of Commons, and says itis quite true, 
and that while we have the good fortune to have 
him amongst us, the Government ought to supply 
him with work. And so the Government does. 


It gave him seventeen thousand five hundred 
pounds for the Scutari monument—a work not 


' 








| subject of which is the preparation for the start 
| of the horses in the Roman corso. 


| masses of light and shade skilfully distributed ; 


| worth eight thousand. Finally, Mr. Henry Cole | 
follows in the same chase ; but perhaps this gen- | 
tleman would banish British sculpture altogether, | 
for he informs the visitors to the Kensington | 
Museum that sculpture out of doors is an error, | 
for “ bronze goes black, and marble is unsuited 
to the climate.” 
The morality of our public men was strangely 
exemplified in connection with the Scutari monu- 
| ment. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, upon a 
| question being put to him, assured the House | 
that he was not aware that any money would be 
asked for any such purpose; Sir Benjamin Hall 
| next “assured” the House that “no work could 
House consented to the 
grant;” and, finally, within a few weeks, Lord 
Palmerston, as Prime Minister, begged the House 
would pass the vote, as the work was nearly com- 
pleted, “and part of it on its way to Scuturi.” 


ARTS AND ARTISTS. 


BARKER’S HORSE-RACE. 
Ar the Auction Mart, Messrs. Jennings exhibiv 
a new picture by the prolific T. J. Barker, the 


Mr. Barker, 
the pupil of Horace Vernet, has thrown some- 
thing of his master’s manner into the picture. 
There is no lack of life and action, the moment 
chosen being that in which the impatient ani- 
mals, looking forward to the race, can hardly be 
withheld by their grooms from rushing over the 
ropes. One, indeed, has tried the feat, and has 
been rolled over on the earth ; the others are 
rushing about in all directions, and the chances 
of making a fair start seem to be small. Mr. 
Barker has found some pretty models for his 
horses, which we are told are of the true Roman 
barb race. 

The picture is lightsome and cheerful, the 


it is what it was intended to be, a good engrave- 
able composition. 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Mr. Frederick Tayler has been elected President of 
the Society of Painters in Water Colours, vice Mr. 
J. F. Lewis, resigned. A new room has been 
appropriated at the Foundling Hospital for the recep- 
tion of works of art. Already it contains the cartoon 
of the ‘Murder of the Innocents,” by Raphael, 
which was bequeathed to that institution by the late 
J. Prince Hoare, Esq. ; besides the pictures by Hogarth, 
Reynolds, Wilson and others, and the statues by 
| Roubiliac and Rhysbrack, which have been presented 
from time to time.-——The Atheneum “ believes ” 
that the Guards’ Memorial will not be an obelisk, and 
will not stand in Hyde-park. It is in progress in 
Mr. Bell’s studio, and consists of three figures, pri- 
vate soldiers in the guards: a grenadier, a fusileer, 
and a coldstream, in full marching order. Above 
them a colossal statue of Honour. The pedestal is to 
be granite, and the figures will be cast in bronze made 
from cannon captured at Sebastopol. —— Messrs. 
Colnaghi have on view at the French Gallery, Pall- 
mall, a picture by Winterhalter of the Empress 
Eugenie and her ladies. It was, we believe, ex- 
hibited in the Palais des Beaux Arts, at the Exposi- 
tion of 1855, and, speaking from our recollection of it 
there, was as courtly, affected, and “Frenchy” a 
picture as need be. Mr. Baily is said to be 
completing a full-length statue of Turner for the Ex- 
hibition of the R.A. —— The Common Council of 
the City of London have resolved to place 
a bust of General Havelock in Guildhall.—— 
The marble bust, by Mr. Durham, of the late 
Thomas H. Hall, Esq., has been erected in the 
council chamber at Guildhall during the last week, 
as a memorial of the esteem in which he was held by 
his fellow-citizens for long and faithful services. —— 
Mr. John Bell has given a life-size statue of a child, 
to be disposed of for the benefit of the Artists’ Bene- 
volent Fund. The figure may be seen at the Messrs. 
Colnaghi’s, and will be disposed of by lottery.- 
The Council of the Society of Arts have selected the 
following gentlemen as a Board of Examiners for 
1858:—Arithmetic, Rev. A. Wilson; Book-keeping, 
J. Ball, Esq.; Algebra, Rev. H. Goodwin ; Geometry, 
Rev. B. M. Cowie; Trigonometry, W. Spottiswoode, | 
Esq.; Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, J. Riddle, | 
Esq. ; Statistics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Rev. A. B. | 
Power; Magnetism, Electricity, and Heat, C. Brooke, 
Esq.; Astronomy, Rev. Baden Powell; Chemistry, | 
Dr. A. W. Williamson; Animal Physiology, W. | 
Sharpey, Esq., M.D.; Botany, A. Henfrey, Esq.; | 
Descriptive Geography, W. Hughes, Esq.; Physical | 
Geography, Rev. S. Clark; English History, E. S. | 
Creasy, Esq.; English Literature, Rev. F. Temple; 














French, A. Mariette, Esq.; German, Dr. Bernays; 





Drawing, Thomas Bradley, Esq. 





Within the last few weeks, a picture of two pea- 
sants, by Adrian Ostade, has been stolen from the 
Gallery of Fine Arts in Vienna.—The sale of the 
gallery of the late Count Thibaudeau, of Paris, has 
just taken place. A portrait of Camargo, an opera- 
dancer, by Grewze, sold for 1017. La Camargo was, 
if we remember rightly, the first ballet-dancer who 
appeared in England, when her performance so 
shocked part of the audience that they rose abruptly 
from their seats and left the theatre, and so delighted 
those who had the fortitude to remain that they 
showered guineas and bank-notes upon the stage 
instead of bouquets. —A female sculptor, named Felice 
de Fauveau, is exciting at present great attention at 
Florence. ——Signor Albani, a veteran Italian sculptor, 
has just died at Rome, at the advanced age of eighty. 
——Charles Ross, a landscape painter of some note, 
and brother of the well-known archeologist of 
the same name, who lives in Halle, died in 
Munich in the beginning of February.—— 
The German Museum in Nuremberg has received a 
bequest of upwards of two thousand engravings and 
etchings of the old masters, from Fraulein Elise 
Zimmermann, of Wiesbaden, besides a collection of 
Roman and middle-age coins and medals.——The 
temple of Theseus at Athens was metamorphised 
into a restaurant on the occasion of the fetes given to 
King Otho. The Athenians drank there wine of 
Tenedos, and danced a kind of Pyrrhic dance, pro- 
bably with the idea of being classical :— 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine. 
——An antique statue has been found in the Rhine 
near Xanter. It is attributed to the first, second or 
third century of the Christian era, and is most pro- 
bably a young Bacchante. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


os 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 

The Atheneum says:—Among the names of the 
professors put forward as endeavouring to make a 
real society out of the wrecks of the so-called New 
Philharmonic Society, we hear mentioned those of 
Messrs. H. Smart, F. Mori, and G. Macfarren; and, 
further, that several of the best resident foreign artists 
have been solicited to join the scheme.——-Among the 
engagements for the Birmingham Festival, those of 
Madame Novello, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Bel- 
letti, we believe, may be announced as certain. — 
Arrangements are said to be progressing for the 
festival of the Three Choirs at Hereford this year; 
and itis mentioned as an improvement that instead 
of eight stewards there are to be twenty-five, thus 
reducing the responsibility of each to 265/. The 
New York Tribune states :—“ Mr. Charles Matthews, 
comedian, was married in this city on Sunday even- 
ing last, to Mrs. Lizzie Weston Davenport, lately the 
wife of Mr.A.H. Davenport, of Wallack’s Theatre. We 
believe that the decree of court, divorcing Mr. and Mrs. 
Davenport, was pronounced on Saturday of last week.” 
A comedy, called Le Pamphletaire, intended espe- 
cially to overwhelm a certain well-known writer of 
free-spoken memoirs, has signally failed at the Vau- 
deville Theatre in Paris. The author, M. André 
Thomas, will doubtless ere long be made to feel the 
lash which is so skilfully wielded in those curious 
little prefaces with which the biographer in question 
frequently introduces his neat little batches of scandal. 
A new débutante is announced at Weimar, in the 
person of the Countess Merfeld, of the noble family of 
Bissmark-Schonhaussen. She takes the stage name 
of Feldern, and is described “ pretty, but not young.” 
At the Italian Theatre, at Paris, a serious opera 
by Mercadante, called // Giuramento, and a new comic 
opera by Prince Poniatowski, entitled Don Desiderio, 
are in rehearsal.———Emil Devrient, the German tra- 
gedian, has begun a series of representations in 
Bremen. Le Retour du Mari, a four-act play by 
M. Uchard, author of La Fiammina, has been pro- 
duced at the Théatre Francais without success. 




















LITERARY NEWS. 


THE sum total expended on the Kensington Gore 
estate up to the 31st of January 1858, is 312,036/ 
(against 206,0002 granted by Parliament)—viz., 
298,624/. expended by the Royal Commissioners, and 
13,4112. by the Department of Science and Art. 
259,1882. has been paid for the purchase of the estate, 
15,6922. for laying out grounds, draining, and road- 
making, and 15,0002. for building the museum. 
3835/. is set down as the cost of forming a collection 
of animal products, &c., recently presented to her 
Majesty’s Government. Other sums will have to be 





| paid (in addition to these) to complete the purchase of 


the estate out of moneys in the hands of the Royal 
Exhibition Commissioners, including 54,716/. (less 
the deposit of 6000. Consols) to be paid to the Eark 
of Harrington upon completion of the purchase of the 
Harrington estate. Under the expenditure of the 


| Science and Art Department, 13,4117. is set down a3 
Latin and Roman History, F. R. Sandford, Esq.; | the expense of removal from Marlborough-house to 


South Kensington and construction of the Sheepshanks 


Freehand Drawing, F. S. Cary, Esq.; Mechanical | Gallery, &c., up to the 81st of January last. The 


Sheepshanks Gallery itself cost the sum of 82797. 
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for its erection. Thus the gross total expenditure 
amounts, as already stated, to 312,036/, against 
the sum of 206,000/. voted by Parliament.—— 
Before the late Ministry went out, the new charter of 
the University of London was issued. All gratuities 
of acertain standing will be incorporated and sum- 
moned at least once a year to meet in Convocation. 
The chief powers of Convocation will be to declare its 
opinion upon any matter relating to the university. 
The Senate will continue the governing body, subject 
to the influence of the expressed opinion of Convoca- 
tion. In future no new charter can be accepted, nor 
ean any charter be surrendered, without the consent 
of Convocation. It is understood that in any | 
forthcoming Reform Bill the university will be 
admitted to the elective franchise. Manches- 
ter, through its corporation, has expressed itself 
in favour of the Oxford Examination Scheme. 

A book-hawking association has been established in | 
South Lincolnshire, and at a recent meeting of the 
society at Grantham the book-hawker’s success during 
his first round was thus stated:—‘‘ The hawker oc- 
cupied nineteen weeks in completing his circuit. This 
includes 130 parishes. His sales amounted to 
951. 6s. 44d., making an average sale of about 5/. per | 
week. During the same period books for village 
libraries, &c., were supplied by the secretary to the 
amount of 24/, 15s. 1d., making together the total sale 
for the nineteen weeks to amount to 120/. 1s. 5}d. 
The donations and annual subscriptions at present 





received amount to 102/. 10s.” The contents of the 
hawker’s cart consists of Bibles, Prayer-books, Church | 
Services, books of a useful and instructive character, 
religious prints, maps, &c.——The Atheneum states 
that “ Mr. Thornbury, author of ‘“‘ Art and Nature,” 


has in progress a life of Turner, Mr. Ruskin having | 
assisted him with the MSS. and note-books of that | 


great painter.” ——Lord Palmerston is announced as 
the chairman at the forthcoming annual dinner of the 


Literary Fund, on the 5th of May.—tThe Rev. T. K. | 


Leighton, M.A., rector of Harpsden, and late Fellow 


of All Souls’, and the Rev. A. F. Stopford, M.A., actual | 


Fellow, are mentioned as candidates for the warden- 
ship of All Souls’, vacant by the death of Mr. Lewis 
Sneyd.——Dr. Livingstone has started from Liverpool 
for the river Zambesi in the Pearl screw steamer. 

Earl Stanhope has been elected Lord Rector of Maris- 


high fan between Talbot and Wilkes—the immortal | 
Passado—The only thing I like my gown for is the 

exemption from challenges.” The letter also con- | 
tained a “Scotch Eclogue,” and some curious refe- | 
rences to Hogarth, 10/. 10s—Dr. Samuel Johnson, a | 
short letter to Garrick, informing him, ‘I have had 
it long in my mind to tell you that there is an hun- 

dred pounds of yours in Mr. Jonson’s hands, if you 

have not yet received it,” 6/. 7s. 6d.—David Garrick, | 
autograph copy of a letter to Lord Bute, relating to 
the Rev. Mr. Home (whom he calls Mr. “ Hume,”) 
and who is addressed through Lord Bute, upon his 
tragedy of Douglas, 2/. 5s.—Rev. John Home, author 
of * Douglas,” letter in answer to the preceding, com- 
mencing, ‘Sorry I am to find tbat your disapproba- 
tion of my performance is so compleat. Whatever 
degree of just confidence or of vain conceit, an author 
may be possessed of, he must be sensibly affected by 
your opinion of him, even independent of its conse- 
quences,” 3. 8s. 


It is stated that M. de Lamartine is in difficulties, | 
and is resorting to his favourite ruse of parting with 
‘‘ his ancestral estates.” Some friends of the poet have | 
proposed to put them up to lottery, and the inspired | 
victim to difficulties has expressed his satisfaction 
with the idea. He states that for the last nine years | 
he has been labouring hard to clear himself of his 
pecuniary embarrassments, but without being able 
to accomplish that object, and that his anxiety to 
pay those to whom he is indebted has alone deter- | 
mined him to part with property to which he is so 
much attached. This is all very well, and may excite 
pity in the bosoms of all who do not know the system 
of unbounded extravagance and pretentious vanity 
which characterises every act of the poet's life. 

An autograpb signature of Gétz von Berlichingen was 


sold among Professor Bielitz’s collection at Leipsic, | 
At the same sale an 


for twenty-two thalers (3/. 3s.) 
autograph of Martin Lutherwas sold for twenty thalers 


(3/.) and a few groschen.——Some unpublished poems | 


by Gianozzo Sachetti and by Dante have been disco- 
vered in Florence.——Signor Buonarotti, the late 
Minister of Public Instruction in Tuscany, is said to 


have been the last male descendant of Michael Angelo. | 


| ——Thomas Gar, of Trente, the historian of the Tyrol, 


| has discovered a MS., in the castle of Theinn, which | 
is very important in elucidating the history of Tyrol | 


chal College, Aberdeen, by a majority over Lord | 
Kinnaird, and Mr. Stirling, of Keir, one of the | 
Rectors Assessors.-——The Oxford Examinations for | 


the A. A. degree are fixed to take place in London this 
ear.——Sir R. J. Murchison, P.R.G.S., receives the 


ellows of the Geographical Society on Wednesday | 


evening next, in Belgrave-square.——There 
thirty-four candidates for the dignity of F.R.S.—— 
In the Gazette of Tuesday it is announced that ber 
Majesty has granted to the University of Sydney the 
power of conferring academic distinctions, and that 
they are to be entitled to rank and precedence in the 
United Kingdom.—Mr. Thackeray will preside at 
the annual Dinner of the Royal General Theatrical 
Fund, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on the 29th inst. 
——Mr. Wolff, Lord Malmesbury’s new private secre- 
tary, has special connection with literature. In the 
first place, he is the son of the Rev. Dr. Wolff, the 
missionary, of Bokhara fame; and in the next place, 
he is the author of a _ sketchy work on 
Corsica, and of a novel called ‘‘ Blendelle,”’ which 
created much whispering and blushing in London 
drawing-rooms some five or six seasons back. 

At a sale of autographs concluded at the auction 
rooms of Messrs. Puttick and Simpson on Tuesday, 
the following lots were disposed of :—Roger Ascham, 
tutor to Queen Elizabeth and Lady Jane Grey. 
Autograph receipt, signed, ‘'3 Julli, 1557, R. for my fee 
dewe at Midsomer last, the sum of six pounds, thirten 
shillings, fourpens,” 4/.—[A note in the catalogue 
refers to this paper and another lot (282) mentioned 
hereafter, as forming part of the mass of state docu- 
ments recklessly sold by government officials a few 
years ago for waste paper at the rate of 4/. per ton. 


are | 


fourteenth century. 
relating to the thirty 


in the 
letters 


be translated into French and Italian. M. Du 
Casse, editor of the correspondence between King 


| Joseph and Napoleon I. is preparing for publication 





These two leaves, it will be seen, produced 107. 6s. 
{t is not long since that a single leaf from this source 
was sold by the same auctioneers for near 30/.] Sir 
Francis Drake signature to a certificate, 2/. 3s.— | 
John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough. A letter to the 
Queen, in which he says:—“ I now send Coll. Panton 
to give your Maty an account of the surrender of the 
town of Douay, and the fort d’Escarpe; wee take 
possession of both to dav att noon,” 4/. 4s.—Mar- 
montel, author of Contes Moraua, a letter to Voltaire, 
21.—Saint Vincent de Paul, founder of the Societies 
of Dames de la Charité and des Enfans trouvés, a letter 
on the affairs of the Jesuit missions, 117. 2s. 6d.—Vol- 
taire, a letter signed ‘ Voltaire, gentilhomme ordi- 
naire du Roy,” unpublished, relative to his purchas- 
ing an estate at Ferney, 4/. 16s.—Cardinal Wolsey, 
signature to a page from the Booke of “ Expenses of 
the diett of my lord Cardinal,” 6/. 6s.—Gainsborough, 
a letter in which he says, ‘‘I am daubing away for 
the Exhibition with all my might, and have done 
two large Landskips (exclusive of 3 full-length por- 
traits) . . . . The Landskips are the best I ever | 
did, and probably will be the best I shall live to do,” 
2/. 12s.—Topham Beauclerk to Garrick, endorsed by 
him, “ Mr. Beauclerk’s letter from Bath,” about Chat- 
terton, etc., 4/. 4s.—Rev. Charles Churchill, poet and 
satirist, Hogarth’s “bruiser,” letter to David Garrick, 
containing this passage :—‘‘ There is likely to be some 





the memoirs and letters of Prince Eugéne Beauharnais. 
The first volume is in the press. In 
than 1859 printed works appeared in Holland, for a 
population of only three millions. Of these 349 were 
theological; 265 upon philology and literary history ; 
188 school-books; 138 upon political economy; 112 
historical; 52 on natural philosophy; 25 on mathe- 
matics; 48 on jurisprudence; 17 on metaphysics; 
of belles lettres there were only 142, of which only 57 
were novels. 
and 60 monthly and semi-monthly periodicals. There 
are 900 publishers and booksellers, 287 printers, and 
134 paper factories. 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Drury-LANeE.—The Love Knot; a comedy in three 
acts, by Mr. Stirling Coyne. 

ApELPpHIL.—An Hour in Seville; a comic sketch by 
Mr. Selby. 


= - j 
Lyceum.—Double Dummy; a farce by Messrs. Yates 
y A 


and Harrington.—The Birth-place of Podgers; a 
farce by Mr. Hollingshed. 
Otympic.— Tick Times, by Mr. M. Morton. 
HayMArKeEt.— Zhe Hunchback.—Mrs. Wilkins. 
Private Reading of Anne Blake, by Mr. Westland 
Marston. 


| Many topics, but calling for very few words. 


Mr. Coyne’s new piece at Drury-lane is, like all Mr. 
Coyne’s new pieces, clever in construction, smart in 
dialogue, and irely popular. It is not from the 
French, as some shrewd critics have surmised, but is 
entirely original. The moral is a good one, if true— | 
that true love must carry the day against gold and 
rank. In the cast of the piece, Mr. Tilbury is gold, 
Mr. Roxby rank, Mr.Leigh Murray true love, and Miss 
M. Oliver that beauty for which they contend. Mrs. 
Frank Mathews and Mrs. Leigh Murray are the 


| jealous wives of gold and rank, and render material | 


assistance in complicating the dilemmas. The cast is 
excellent, and the piece will be popular. 

After the revival of the old drama ‘Rory 
O’More,” Mrs. Barney Williams has made a hit in a 
capital character-sketch by Mr. Charles Selby, in 
which she appears in eight different characters suc- 
cessively. 

Double Dummy is made up of old materials, but 
is good. It represents the troubles of a jealous couple, 
in each of whom the green-eyed monster is aroused 
by a milliner’s dummy. The weight of the fun falls 
upon Miss Woolgar (Mrs. Mellon) and Mr. Toole, 


There are nearly 800 | 
years’ war, which | 
disclose many particulars about Wallenstein’s under- | 
takings and death.——‘“ The life and Memoirs of | 
General Field-Marshal Radetsky,” by General Helier, 
will be brought out shortly in Stuttgard and are to | 


1856 no less 


There are 150 newspapers in Holland, | 


and the public is well contented that it should be 
so. The Birth-place of Podgers is a humorous 
sketch, illustrating the troubles of a poor fellow who 
has the misfortune to dwell in the birth-place of an 
illustrious Podgers. Those only who are acquainted 
with the qualities of Mr. Toole will understand how 
perfectly well he embodies this idea. 

Ticklish Times is ostensibly cast in the time of 
the Pretender; but from some fun which is made of 
the difficulty in obtaining a passport, we suspect that 
Mr. Morton was not oblivious of the most ticklish 
times recorded in history—the present. It is success- 
ful, and fits Mr. Robson admirably. 

At the Haymarket, the only events to be recorded are 


| the appearance of Miss Aimy Sedgwick in The Hunch- 


back, and the debit of Mrs. Wilkins in The Love Chase. 
The success in both instances has been unmarred. Mrs. 
Wilkins (who is advertised as the widow of the late 
Mr. Serjeant Wilkins) is a comely person, and evi- 


| dently not unaccustomed to the business of the stage. 


On Saturday evening Mr. Westland Marston, at 
the Beethoven-rooms, Harley-street, gave a private 
reading of ** Anne Blake” to a select circle of ac- 


| quaintances. His object in doing so was experimental— 


to test the feasibility of getting authors to read their 


| own plays to persons who will not come and see them 


acted upon the stage. It is the old alternative between 
Mahomet and the Mountain. The experiment was 
perfectly successful. Mr. Marston read his play 
(which will be remembered by those who frequented 
the Princess’s Theatre in 1852) with taste and em- 
phasis, and was warmly applauded throughout. The 
reading was attended by gentlemen of eminence, 
among whom may be named Mr. Charles Dickens, 
Mr. J. Forster, Mr. Fox of Oldham, and other literary 
luminaries. JACQUES, 





OBITUARY. 


Tooke, Thomas, F.R.S., the venerable author of the “ His- 
tory of Prices,” died at his residence, 31, Spring-gardens, 
on the 26th ult., in his 85th year. Before the “ History of 
Prices,” a work entitled ‘Thoughts and Details on High 
and Low Prices,” appeared in 1823. The first two volumes 
of the ** History of Prices” appeared in 1838. Two others 
appeared in 1840 and 1847; and it was only last year that 
the fifth and sixth volumes were published. In these two 
closing volumes Mr. Tooke relied to a great extent 
his friend and pupil, Mr. Newmarsh, Mr. ke had been 
governor of the Royal Exchange Corporation, chairman 
of the St. Katherine’s Dock Company, and one of the ear- 
liest promoters of the London and Birmin Railway. 
He contributed largely to the establishm of the Statis- 
tical Society. He was a factory commissioner when that 
commission arose, and chairman of the subsequent com- 
mission relative to the employment of children. Among 
the last honours he received was the distinction of 
elected a corresponding member of the French Academy 
Mr. Tooke was the author of the Merchant's Petition of 
1820 in favour of free trade. 

Travers, Benjamin, Esq., F.R.S., 
the Queen, died at his residence, in Gre treet, 
Grosvenor-square, aged 76, on Saturday, the 6th inst. 
Mr. Travers was articled student to Sir Astley Cooper 
for the term of six years. In 1810 he was elected 
surgeon to the London Infirmary for Diseases of 
the Eye. In 1833 he became a member of the Council of 
the College of Surgeons, and subsequently a member of 
the Board of Examiners. In 1827 he was chosen President 
of the Hunterian Society, and in the following year Pre- 
sident of the Medico-Chirurgical Society. In February 
1838, Mr. Travers delivered the Hunterian oration in the 
theatre of the College of Surgeons. Soon after the acces- 
sion of her Majesty he was appointed one of the Surgeons 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and a short time since he 
wus appointed Sergeant-Surgeon to her Majesty. Mr. 
Travers was twice president of the Royal College of 
Surgeons—the first time in 1847 and again in 1856. He 
contributed largely to the advancement of chirurgical 
science, which obtained for him diplomas of many learned 
and scientific institutions in various parts of Europe. 

M‘GLasHAN, Mr. James, the eminent Irish publisher, died at 
Edinburgh, on the 4th inst. He conducted the Dublin 
University Magazine during the first year of its struggle, 
and after 1846 was its sole proprietor. 

Hamitron, Thomas, Esq., R.S.A., the eminent Edinburgh 
architect, died in that city on the 24th ult., in the 74th 
year of hisage. Among Mr. Hamilton’s principal works 
may be named the High School and the Burns’ Monument 
in Edinburgh. 
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Vetromile’s Indian ¢ 
Weaver's Hopes and Hel; 


WHEN 
which we 


E —— illoving letter, 
extract from the American Historical 
Magazine for January, was written by President 
Dwight, formerly of Yale College, in answer to a 
question referred to him by two gentlemen :— 
New York, Jan 
Srr,—In answer to the question, which you proposed to me 
for decision, 1 observe— 

That in reckoning centurially, 
phraseology from that which 
of tim In speaking of 
thirty-first, or thirty-second, year 
thirty-first year, &c. 

In speaking of the 


A CENTURY 





» 1299. 


we adopt a different 
is used in all other accounts 
age, we say—This is the 
of his age, or, He is in his 


man's 


centurial year, or year of the Christian 


Zira, we say, seventeen hundred and one, two; ninety-eight, 
nine, &c. Thus we say, A.D. 1799; and in the year of our 
Lord, seventeen hundred ninety-nine; and at times, also, In | 


the seventeen hundred and ninety-ninth year of the Christian | 
ira; 
2. The Christian 


The 


expressions exactly equivalent, 
Era began with the Nativity of Christ 

the first year, and the year one are, J p- 

equivalent. Of course, seve 

seventeen hundred and nin 
present centurial year, a 


a phrases 
prehend, exactly 
ninety-nine, and the 
when applied to the 
equivalent. 

4. If these observations are true, the pres 


hundred 
ty-ninth year, 
> also exact! 


teen 








t year will not 
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hem : best varieties, 
100 Fine Hardy Annuals, 
ls. 2d. Catalogues, 


PERB FLOWER 


SOWING, selected with care 
at the annexed prices: 
58. : 50 ditto. 36 ditto, 2s. 6d. ; 12 ditto, 
with sample packets, for 2d. 

From WILLIAM KyiGut, Florist, 67, High-street, Battle, 
Sussex. 
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CUCUMBER & MELON BOXES 


and LIGHTS, all made of the best-seasoned 
glazed, with stout sheet glass, and painted four 
», thoroughly hard and fit for immediate use, 
packed and sent to all parts of the Kingdom, at James WATTS, 
Hothouse Builder and Hot-water Apparatus Manufacturer, 
8, Claremont-place, Old Kent-road, London, S.E 








Times Post 


= 
N=EWSE APERS. — The or 

ed on the evening of ” ication, for 23s, a quarter; 
Herald, 26s. Chronicle, Dail Vews, or Advertiser, 20s. : 
Times (Second Edition), Sun, G Mobe. or Standard, 30s. ; Times 


Answers required, and orders must be 
Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
London. 


(Second Day), 16s. 6d. 

paid.—J AMES BARKER, 10, 

Money-orders payable at chief office, 
IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 

J IF. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
@F e London, by his new publishing arrangements, charges 
no Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the 
Author has been repaid his original outlay. And as all works 


| entrusted to his care are printed in the very best style, and at 


prices far below the usual charges, Authors about to publish 
will find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 
Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by 


| return of Post. 


| mand for 


i of the 





OF DEPOSIT, Established a.. 


Pall Mall East, London.—Parties desirous of 


RAN K 


1844, 3, 















Investing Money are requested to examine the plan of the 
sank of Deposit, by w a high rate of interest may be ob- 
tained with perfect y. The interest is payable in 
January and July. 
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Forms for opening 


[D& ARNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSU) 
GR. 


ATE at reduced prices. From the ban ~ 
the above grates, they can be now offered to the 
public at less prices than formerly, and are certainly within 
the reach of all classes. _ iitustr: ited prospectus with several 
hundred testimonials and references forwarded on application. 


tRISON, Managing Director. 
Ace counts sent free on applicatior tion, 




















This grate effects a certain saving of 40 per cent. in fuel. To 
be seen in daily operation at F. EDWARDS, SON, and Co.'s 
Showrooms, 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street, W. Manufac- 


turers of the Smoke-Consuming Kitchen Rs ange. 

















YABINET FURNITURE, CARPETS and 

/ BEDDING.—An Illustrated Book of Estimates and 
Furniture Cats alc gue, containing 160 Designs and Prices of 
Fashionable and Superior Upholstery, Furniture, &c., gratis 
on application. Persons furnishing, who study economy, com- 
bined with ele ind durabili vy, Should apply tor this. 
LE WIN ( RA\ we OUR and " Cabinet Manufacturers, 7, 
Queen’s-buildings, lig > (seven doors west of Sloane- 
street), N.B nantes v orders carriage free, 
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QOMETHING 2} NEW UNDER ‘THE SUN 
\7 —_A CHAIR in which the BABY NURSES ITSELF. 
The greatest boon to Mothers ever known. Get a prospectus, 
or, better still, get a Chair and try it—WILSON, NEWTON. 
and Ce., 144, High Holborn, Patentees for all Europe. 


GLE} NFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

x USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY'S a - to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER US 








Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. & 


2ELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE 
WAREHOUSE, 42, LUDGATE-HILL.—Matting, Mats, 





Mattresses Sheep Netting, Hassocks, &c. Prize Medals 
awarded: London, New York, and Paris. Catalogues, con- 
taining prices and every particular, free by post. 


Cocoa-Nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, 


London, E.C. 


T. TRELOAR, 
TTT 

ws G OOD WINE needs no Bush,” neither 

4 does an important improvement require any puff.— 
HARVEY'S PATENT PORTFOLIOS, the only perfect kind 
yet invented ; 200 varieties. The largest stock of articles for 
the safe keeping of prints, drawings, photographs, maps and 
music; also the Guard Letter-book always on hand, at HAR- 
VEY’S EMPORIUM OF ARTS, 16, Rathbone-place, Oxford- 
street, Londen, W.—Communications inclosing a stamped 
envelope will receive prompt atte ntion. 


Tv Tv 

PARTRIDGE and COZEN 5. Ne. 1, 

Chancery-lane, Fleet-street end, is the CHEAPEST 
HOUSE for PAPER, ENVELOPES, &c. Useful Cream-laid 
Note, 5 quires for id.; Super Thick ditto, 5 quires for Ils. ; 
Superfine Cre: am- laid Adhesive Envelopes, 6d. per 100; Large 
Blue Office Envelopes, 4s. 6d. per 1000; Letter Paper 4s. 6d. per 
ream. Part ae Cozens’ New Paper made from Straw, 
2s. 9d. per ream. The Correspondence Steel Pen (as flexible 
as a ogee 1s. Sd. per gross. Catalogues post free. Orders 
ge paid. Observe—ParTRIDGE and COZENS, 
cturing Stationers, 1,€ hancery-lane. 


LARKE’S NEW PATENT ‘PYRAMID 


<E’S } 
Tin at ; Lacquered or Bronzed, 
N 























NIGHT L AMPS 








Is. 6d. each, for Burning the New Patent Pyramid Night 
Lights. The most conv enient, safe and economical yet intro- 
duced. 


Sold by all Grocers and Lamp Dealers, and wholesale by 
8. CLARKE, 55, Albany-street, Regent’s-park ; and by PALMER 
and Co., Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 


+ v5 y x 
H ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COLOURED. 

Strona, Ricu, and Futt-FLavovrep TEA is thus secured to 
the Public, as importing it before the Chinese cover it with 
colour, makes it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn 
leaves to be made to appear like the best, and passed off tr 
| the consumer at a high price. The Lancet (Longman, p. 318) 
states of Horniman’s Teas:—‘‘ The green not being covered 
with Prussian blue, &¢., is a dull olive; the black is not in- 
tensely « * wholesome and good Tea is thus obtained. 












ay 






ri . d@., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per Ib. London Agents :—Pnrs- 
sell, 78, Cornhill ; Elphinstone, 227, Regent-street. 866, Oxford- 


Throgmorton-street, Bank ; Wolf, 75, St. Paul's 
Dodson, 98, Blackman-street, Borough. Sold 
rNIMAN’S Agents in all parts of the kingdom. 


>RECKNE LL’S SKIN SOAP, recom- 


mended as the best for producing a clear and healthy 
| skin, being the old yellow soap, made expressly for the pur- 
pose, of the best materials, and not scented.—Sold only in 
shilling packets of either four rounded tablets or eight squares, 


churehvard; 
in Packets by Ho 




















and extra large tablets sixpence each. BRECKNELL, TURNER 
and Sons, Wax and Tallow Chandlers, Soap and Oil Mer- 
hants, &c., to her Majesty, Bechive, 31, Haymarket, London. 





that eae h tablet and 


1 Soap. 


RECKNELL'S GLYCERINE SOAP.— 


This Soap, now much improved, is recommended for 


lease’ observe square is stamped 

















use when the skin is rough or chapped, the glycerine co m- 
bit with the soap producing a softening effect.—Sold in 
My * fi blets for eighteen-pence. BRECKNELI, 
- x and Tallow C he wmidiers, Soap an 


r Majesty, Beehive, 31, Haymar ket. 
that each tablet is stamped * Brecknell’s 





Glycerine Soap.” 














complete the 18th century. I (« easey ; gré — Ao t. of i. ach b “—" Sold “ar — ——— - 
In writing the date of the year, we simply use the ; Wholesale by J. Lussey. #7, High-street, Marylebone. London; | PVT, BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
arithmetical figures ; leaving the words, Jn the year of our | in Great Britain and the color to : INVALIDS, and OTHERS —ROBINSON’S PATEN1 
Lord, to be understood, except in solemn and dignified ns aaa” aaa TT EE ARLEY for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen 
a . 4 2 1p Wy a) Pre ‘ 5 ; - : 
transactions. No letter, day-book or ledger, probably, ever M IC R( Ay ny ris. —Jd. AMADIO’S Mimat es, has not only obtained the patronage of her Majesty 
contained these words; but all are dated merely with the | .v# B OTANICAL MICROSCOPES, packed in mahogany and the Royal Family, but has become of general use to every 
arithmetical figures. From this elleptical manner of writing | ‘ -, ' it 4. ‘ - wers, condenser, oes rs, _ two + | —— send "eminently pt Ege = Fagot *- 
es, our phraseology, I presume, originated. From writing | Will show t « >in water. Price 18s. 6d. The FIELD po le eae ae scnidaatat icious 
ye a 1700, 501. ay it became the most natural Newsp per, under rde ning department, gives the follow- | Infants and Invalids; much approved for making a delicious 
cus png fielder stapes: eo ar one essa sa rf "+ | ing valuable test ny ‘It is marve Lo vusly cheap, and will | Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups 
guage, to say seventeen hundred, Jive fwuindread Gna | ao every tl 1ing which ha lover of natur call Wi it to ac- | ROBINSON’S PAT ENT GROATS for more than 
me,” &e. omplish, either at home or in the open : June 3 a - ; “ 
. : is saoes Riser eiahaeetitier eennnien te anit: Che dian s Addcesay. Thr seat ppv aiiedasciliee Jun 6, 18 | thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public 
» As we have continually ~ 2 nae, She aee die Ad I i n-street. A large assortment of A x estimation as the purest tarinm ofthe oat, and as the best an 
month in our dates, as well as the year, we are necessitate x] , matic ee opes, x ke | most valuable pre} aration for making a pure and delicat 
to note the year from its commencement. Thus there is tlc r| | or ITOGRAPHY is now APPLICABLE | Gruel, which fi rms a light and nutritious supper for the aged 
same necessity to note the year, on Ist, 2nd, 3rd, &e. da o the MICROSCOPE in illustration of which we | is a popular re for colds and influenza, is of general use in 
January, any preceding month; for instance, sy hoantifal obia ages ett tn Mr. AMA DIO. the sick chamber, and, alternately with the Patent Barley, i 
3lst day of December. Thus we write, - the whole space of which is scarcely ¥ {| an excellent food for Infants and Children 




















10th 
i. e. The tent y of the month of — 

Bev atee ty-nine, Thus public proclams 

are WI ider my hand on the tenth day 
Jan v,i th year of our Lord one thousand sevs in- 
ana 1 ninety-1 "—plainly equivalent to the se feen 
hundred and nine ty. -ninth year of the Christian era. 

7. In this manner those must have dated, who wrote in 
the first year of the Christian ra, if we suppose th to 
have date il Otherwise, they must have wri 
said, Jan'y the tenth, in the year cipher or nought—Ji 
0. I presume this will not be supposed. Suppose t 
lowing divisions, thus marked, 

0 ] 2 3 4 h 6 7 8 
1 | | 
i * ss A 6 7 8 9 WwW 
n first years of the Christian x i 
g t e divisions would be 
by the c 10n sense of mar 





ik it will be 





tm d, that the lower series 
have been thus adopted, and that the upper 
Id not have easily entered into any mind. 
There is n iy series which begins with a cipher, unless 


re intended 








8. Biair’s Chronology is a compl 
of reckoning, which I suppos re been adopted from 
the begi ng th t venturi , and the centuries 
after, Christ are reckoned by his tables from one to fifty 
and from jifty t ve hundred inclusive —I am, Sir, yours, 
&C TrmoTHy Dwienr. 
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WINE S from SOUTH AFRICA.— 
PORT, SHERRY, 
TWENTY SHILLINGS EN. 
wines the produce of a British colony, 14 h ha 
escaped the vine disease (the vintage occur i t 
nay acc tfor tl e ne ein cons 1 , s ¢ 
rew aero Be > fi “om acidit an I b] :- nil iY a( 
ler Majesty's Customs at half duty, hence the low 7 
Pint San 4 stamps, bottles in luded. 
Packages al : 
. PRANDY, 
Pal n. or Y 
Terms ca i 
Ch es t Lond 5 
J. L. DE i Importer, ¢ ¢ urch- 
street, Lo entr first door on the 
ft up! 
Pe. supplies these wines at 20s. pe 
pl ire co to y nee 
n Bull, Jan 17. 
to tr y Mr Denman’s wi ‘ine s, 
o several of the clergy {the 





e worthy of being patr nised.”” 











Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, 
and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Ho!- 


born, London 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Draggists, and others i 
Town and Country, in Packets of 6d. and 1s.; and Famil 


Canis sters, at 2s, 5s., s. and 10s. each. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. _ 
JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


s allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen t 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment ‘ 
ILERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in it 
efYeets, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round th 
body, while the requisite resisting powder is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN a and PATENT LEVER, fitting with s 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected. and ma 
yorn during . A descriptive cifcular may be had, a 

the truss (whic h annot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on th 





















circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, bein: 
sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHIT Piccadilly, Lond 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s. > 268. 6 31s. 67. Post- 


3ls. 6d 





Price of a Double Truss, 
1s.8¢. Umbilical Truss, 42s 


an . 
flice Orders to be made pa yab le to JOHN WHITE. 
Post-office, Piccadilly, 


NYLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
A &c.—The material of which «ib are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC an 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best Invention fi 


age. Is. 





x. Postage, 1s. 1/ 


















at effic 


and permanent support in all cases of WEAKNESS “an 
SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VE INS, SPRAINS 
&c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive. and $ 


drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 16 


each. Postage, 6d. 


| JOHN WHITE, 


Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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Just publishes 

HE CLERICAL 

‘ BIOGRAPHICAL and 
REFERENCE for facts relating to the 





STATISTIC 


CHURCH. By the Conductors of the * Cleric: 
7 In one large vol. price 12s. 
. H CROCKFORD, 29, Esse x-street, Str und. 
shea a oe ate iY 
ae WORKS by WILLIAM MACCAL | 
0 be 7 omiatcea 


The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: " 


five Lectures, 7s. 6d. 
The AGENT 
Is. 6d. 
The EDUCATION of T ASTE. 
The INDIVIDUALITY of 


a Lecture, 6d. 
of 


The DOCTRINE 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 





Discourse, 6d. 


6d. 





0 The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE : 
=o sd. ‘ 

and The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE 
HAR- CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 
xford- THE CREED of a MAN 

mped 


System of Individualism. 4d. 
a Notices of the Element. 

] * A book which, whatever may be thoug 
2 at pressions and opinions scattered through it, 
PEST 










, whole without becoming wiser and_ better 
m-laid MORELL’s Philos: »phical Te ndencies of the Aqe. 
r Is. ; “ The best English book I ever read. 
Large best astomanner. As to style, rich as an Oriental poem- 
sed. PET language, the gracefullest, manliest Saxon. "’—E. *K 
straw, Consciousness. 
exible “ A work of singular origins ality , though not 
Irders fancies and eccentricities which frequently accor 
OZENS, genius.""—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


“ Even those 
will derive pleasure and improvement from the 
site touches of feeling and the many 
nark its pages. The isive philosophy, 
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Sai ftruth exhibiting in his work a form and te 
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_—Purs- Now ready, Second Edition by post for 
)xford- [)ISEASEs « of the SKIN a Gaide+ 
Paul's Treatment and Prevention. With a C hapter 
ay fthe Leg. By THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., 
agdom. Dispe nsary for Diseases of the Skin; Cha Lotte -street, 
napial square, 
“Mr. Hunt has s transferred these diseases fro 


lass to the curable.”’—Lancet 


London : ( HURCHILL, 11, New Burling 





«Just j published, } price ls. (by post, free, for 14 stamps). 
2 EBILITY and NERVOUSNESS: 
il 2 complete Essay on the Secret Cause of these distressing 
London Disorders: sh« wing the adv res of the use of the ] 
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re Com-~ J. ALLEN, 20, Warwick T-row; { 
Sold in Author, who mav be consult sidenc 
CKNELL, till 2, and from 6 till 8. 
and © aa 
tknell's T° MINISTERS. — The 
OVER COAT from 2. 28 
uperfine Woaded Black Cloth I k Coat, f 
REN, Cassock Vest, 12s. to 15s 
ane Wool-dyed Black Doeskin Tronsers, from 1/, 2s, to 
A TEN1 Oxford Scotch Tweed ditto, 18s. 6d. 
Fifteen Quality, fit, and workmanship guaranteed 
Majest) for self-measurement and pattern s ) 
to every attendance within five mi . \ {, Ta 
_ ‘fer ham-court-road, four door Thred an 
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A Set of Natural Teeth, 
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CARDINAL WISEMAN’S NEW WORK. 
| 
4 Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo., with Portraits, 
Dp a 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
| 
| m a CY mW i Fy " * 1 
[H k LAST FOUR POPE 
; 4 LO Lt ¥ \ iW. 
BY HIS EMINENCE 
CARDINAL WISEMAN. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers (Successors to Henry Cotnurn), 13, Great Marlborough-street 
| 
ATID . VT nn , vTeImTra ¢ . , 
\ TATER BEDS, MATTRESSES, and 1\ ILITARY OUTFITS for INDIA and 
t CUSHIONS, for Bed Sores, as recommend a by the 4 the COLONIES farnished at the shortest notice 
Faculty, may be had on the shortest noti from the sole NAVAL OUTFITS, for the Rove ile S 
oy» May 1 the , ce } y IT'S, for the Royal or Mercantile Serv 
Manufacturer. Hooper, 55, Grosvenor-street, Bond-street. carefully and speedily provided. is . Pe 
r romp p ‘ 1D - PRIVATE OUTFITS, to any extent, supplied 
W nit oA > 1 ~ TER Y In the LADIES’ OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT every 
it every description, = —— article is selected with the utmost regard to neatness and 
MANUF ee es * " Ct Baty 7 _ TIES, economy; and experienced females are in constant attendar ce 
E By POP Ee hey oC ANTE ~— Apply to Ss. Ww SILVER and Co., Manufacturers, at t! 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall, London. Warehouses, p 7, Cornhill, ee 
e Londo € De lere their ater- 
x . ‘ m1 : s hh idia-rubber Manufactures may be ha 
MPHE SYDENHAM TOP COAT is made | every variety. ore sataiaaiar aii 
from the best Materials, by workmen of cultivated tast« -— 
- at the moderate sum of Two Guineas; the appreciation of the EMIGR \TION | AND | ou TF ITS. 
fashionable world of genuine and perfect Articles of Dress ‘ a a rY 
renders the success of the Sydenham Top Coat a certainty.— MIGRAN TS to the CAPE of GOOD 
SaMUEL BroTuens, 29, Ludgate-hill, 4 HOPE, AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND 
— rm ° &C., ¢ “an be supplied with every informati m the n t 
W HAT’S IN A NAME ?—This query can | reliable sources, by S SILVER and Co., EMIGRATION 
be answered by SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate- | OUTFITTERS. Bishopsgate-street (opposite t 
hill, the entors of the SYDENHAM TROUSERS, 17s, 6d. ; | London Tavert 
for in én > fashionable world there is associated with the PASSAGES to any he Colonies can be secured throug 
Sydenham Trousers a perfect idea synonymous wi tlh agraceful, | S. W. Smrver and ( Apply personally or by post at t 
easy, and well-fitting Garment. above address, v e latest teformat ion f the Color 
\ ‘ ‘ . — 7. | is gratuitously affo Letters of credit obt | 
QISAI CIGARS !—at OODRICH'S | ————_—_ — = — 
J ¢ res, 407, ‘Oxford-street, London, near Soho- ASTHMA. 
containing 14, for Is. 9d.; post free, six R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC VAF ERS 
oxes, containin 0 2s. 6d. None are ‘rom J. D. M ull. M D.. I tl Re 
+“ ree stock ot oO. ! ‘ i 
aa Andperac “ ad rk teem ‘i Institution, and Chemist in [reland to her Ma vjesty the Queer 
/ wigan Ary ay My is Deliver’ *High-street, Belfast Gentleme i.—I have the gratifica 
, amounting 40 two.eovercians. car free ‘ss any tion of stating that, from all I have been enal »bserve « 
, 3 oan 7. . ty .. ope Dr. Locock’s Pulmoni Wafers, they h ave been of emin 
ilway-station in the United Kingdom rhe ‘1 supplied service in the alleviation of severe Astt Pty ea P 
We wernt ATTIC in the Chest, &c. J. D. SHALL, M D. ’ 
L I, ARTON STEEL  BISCUITS.— |" pr. rocock'’s PULMONIC W AFERS ¢ ant r¢ 
4 This elegant pis? very palatable preparation has now | and a rapid cure of Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and 
urite with the profess and the publi disorders of the Breath and Lungs. 
most of the eminent Physicians in Lond TO SINGER 1d PURLICSPE AKERS thes 
1 patronised in their own families. TI fi i ape ree nening aces thes 
journals have unced the steel bis taste 
ii m useful and agreeabl tor c, and a great I . 17 , on ‘ 
gt * : ; , Price 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., a ls. per box. Sol dic 
) — ite females, Sold i ,P0 3 Pha ( vendors. 
es : : i AIR DYE.—The UNITED SE RK V IC 
My EASAMs MEDICATE BAM, a| AEM NAVY HAIR DYES = 
in Cure for Gout, Rheumati ’ g, hs grea - woes paganallnge # cy . 
ans, os B hg 1ds, x 4 ys ; s - free from su nd per to 
nee m, a i 7 , had wh ly of W ‘ 
sa the « 13, Cat treet Stras St. Mart la t Joh l 
Wi ill = at l l 7 4 i] Mintran :- riing ° = d 
tl nd 22s. each; and by all medici1 - I ‘ah 7 P a, 
lo r¢ un y ig I. ° ase & y 
™ ) u t f » United King iy 
of post-office ble at Charing- I 
NEW DIS COV) . HOW ARD , | SHAYLER, 5, W et, Upper St. Martin’s-la 
4 Sur; Re mn-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has in troduced u - | 58., 88., 12s 
rely N DES‘ Ril MON TIF IAL TEETH, 1 > : -- 
withou wires, or s. They so perfectly re- | (XRI AIR RESTORED to its 
aaa reeth a ORIGINAL COLOUR ral e 
original sest ol nd PI mer es a ; 
COLOUR AY i f aie reps 
teeth ever before us This me ire the & §. spate 
traction of roots 0 y painful 1, ive sup- sail 
port and } hy 1 nd is gt tee 
restore : i l ica ee ved Teeth ren- 
lered so use in it . 
stro \ 1e f len till Fiv am 
MARTH 24. Old Bo t: Sa 
; EETH. . Cond Truefit 
C Hen Tichborne 
i al 1 ‘ 16 xt - 
FRESE S re surbri 
s, Isl Ross, 
3. 1 I all chi erfume 
. na Pha : 
I xlerat free from 1p. You W ANT LU RU RIAN’ a 
g re mov ro till: c : 
Be WHISKERS. use MISS ( C 
513, Oxto wrd-street, ther Mu ie’s Lil I rt TRIAR, ¥ . i ranté Fry Pe 
— & weeks, and restore the hair 
bye KL EK’ Ss TIB [L LOU S and | AMILY m ite cause, prevent its falling oft 
as APERIEN Pius These ire co 1 of tl ak hair, and effectually check greyness in all its 
i | lint it will avert baldness in aft 
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